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TEAM WORK 





There is no finer example of team spirit 
than that which is found in a steel works. 
Skilled craftsmen work as one man with 
apparent nonchalance, but with every 


muscle braced and every nerve co-ordinated. 


Here is craftsmanship at its best, passed on 
from father to son for many generations and 
applied automatically to the creation of the 


finest steel the world has ever produced. 


FIRTH-BROWN 
ALLOY STEELS 





THUS FIRTH & JUKN GROWN LD 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 


“I HAVE THE HONOUR, MR. PRESIDENT, TO HAND YOU A 
DRAMATIC MEETING IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC BETWEEN 


In our frontispiece, which shows the momentous encounter on board the U.S. cruiser 
** Augusta’’ in the battle-riven Atlantic, between the British and American executives, 
President Roosevelt is leaning on the arm of his A.D.C. son, Captain Elliott Roosevelt, 
while standing smilingly against the ship's rail beside an American naval officer is 
Sir Alexander Cadogan, Permanent Under-Secretary of State for. Foreign Affairs. 
When the Prime Minister arrived at the agreed rendezvous, he went immediately 
on board the American cruiser, to which H.M.S. ‘ Prince of Wales’’ was linked 
by a gangway. After the two leaders had greeted one another, Mr. Churchill handed 
to Mr. Roosevelt a sealed letter front the King; and it is this incident which is 


23, 1941. 


‘? Pen. 


LETTER FROM HIS MAJESTY THE KING”’—THE FATEFUL AND 


MR. 


CHURCHILL AND PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON AUGUST 9. 


pictured above. All the subsequent conferences took place in the ‘‘ Augusta,’’ the 
President visiting the British warship only once, on Sunday, August 10, for Church 
Service and luncheon. Mr. Churchill arrived safely back in England on August 18, after 
inspecting British and American troops in Iceland. Summarising American majority- 
opinion on the joint declaration, the ‘“* Miami Herald" stated: ‘‘ It was, of course, 
an admission by the President that we are engaged in an undeclared war on the 
Axis partners in crime, and that we are prepared to take our place at the conference 
table anew. .. ."’ Other pictures of the historic meeting between the two world-leaders 
of, democracy will be found on pages 226-227-228. (British Official Photograph.) 
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PRESIDENT AND PREMIER IN THEIR EPOCH-MAKING MEETING : [> Te! 
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“* SOMEWHERE 
IN THE 
ATLANTIC,” 


CRUISER 

‘ AUGUSTA ""— 
SEEN IN THE 
BACKGROUND— 

ATTEND DIVINE 
SERVICE ON 
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BLACKIE,” THE 
MASCOT OF THE 
MAJESTIC BATTLE- 
SHIP *‘ PRINCE OF 
WALES,” MAKES 
THE ACQUAINT- 
ANCE OF THE 
PRIME MINISTER, 
WITHOUT BEING 
DULY IMPRESSED. 
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YHE PRIME MINISTER GREETS 

THE PRESIDENT, WHEN HE 

VISITS H.M.S. “‘ PRINCE OF 

WALES” FOR DIVINE SER- 

VICE, LEANING ON THE ARM 

OF HIS SON, CAPTAIN ELLIOTT PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE PRIME MINISTER DURING DIVIN 
ROOSEVELT i CHIEF-MARSHAL FREEMAN, R.A.F., ADMIRAL KING, AND GENERA 
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A ‘‘ GET-TOGETHER’’ ON THE ‘‘ PRINCE OF WALES” AFTER THE SERVICE: AMERICAN 
SAILORS CLUSTER ROUND MR. CHURCHILL, ALL IN JOLLY MOOD. 
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% Z 
HE photographs on these two pages, taken on H.M. battleship ‘‘ Prince of Wales,” 

: . record the visit of President Roosevelt on Sunday, August 10, after Mr. Churchill had, 

Neer eee nae se emntetertentetetestetatatastattartateatatata taceatatameicenanaeetmnaaaamaaaaaas on the previous day, first met him and conferred on the U.S. cruiser ‘“‘ Augusta,’’ in some 
THE SERIOUS SIDE OF THE HISTORIC MEETING IN THE ATLANTIC: THE TWO bay of the Atlantic with a background of mist-capped mountains. The weather was foggy 
CHIEFS-OF-STAFF, GENERAL MARSHALL AND SIR JOHN DILL, DELIBERATE. 3 and wet, with high seas, but they had no ill-effect on the indomitable spirits of the two 
eh leaders of world democracy. There was occasional bright sunshine, forfunately, during Divine 
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SCENES ON BOARD H.M. BATTLESHIP “ PRINCE OF WALES.” 


» 


DIVINE SERVICE 
ON THE “ PRINCE 
OF WALES,” 
ON SUNDAY, 
AUGUST I0, 
WHERE BRITISH 
AND AMERICAN 
TARS INTER- 
MINGLED, COVERED 
BY THE GRE 
I4-INCH Gl 


MR. CHURCHILL, 
JUST BEFORE 
MEETING THE 

PRESIDENT ON THE 
“* AUGUSTA,” 

PACES THE DECK 

BRISKLY. ENOUGH 

EVEN FOR LORD 
BEAVERBROOK, 
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THE PRESIDENT PRESEN 

TO EVERY MEMBER OF THE 
BRITISH CREWS A BOX CON- 
TAINING 200 CIGARETTES, 


epi tiie ES FRUIT, AND A HALF-POUND 


“ 
SERVICE. THE THREE OFFICERS STANDING ARE: (L. TO R.) AIR OF CHEESE: A PLEASANT 
MARSHALL ; BEHIND THEM MR. SUMNER WELLES AND MR. HOPKINS. PICTURE OF A PRESENTATION, 


G DIVINE 
GENERA 


ee ge 
ed : 


ee 


THE PRESIDENT IS AMUSED BY A REMARK OF THE PRIME MINISTER, AS ARE ADMIRAL 
ERNEST KING, C.-IN-C. ATLANTIC FLEET (LEFT, STANDING), AND ADMIRAL H. R. STARK. 
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Service on the quarter-deck of the British battleship, when American and British voices 

intermingled in lustily singing the hymns, including ‘‘ Onward, Christian Soldiers"’ and : salt) Bie mctaes fe i 2 3 : 
‘Rock of Ages.”” Mr. Roosevelt told his Press conference later that the Service had moved EEL 
him deeply. ‘‘ Americans and Britons,’’ he said, ‘‘ statesmen and sailors, worshipped together MR. SUMNER WELLES COMES ABOARD THE “ PRINCE OF WALES” TO ESCORT 7» 
in the same spirit of fusion of purpose that marks the eight-point peace aims."’ The meeting MR. CHURCHILL TO THE ‘ AUGUSTA” BY A COMMUNICATING GANGWAY. : 


Mies of the two statesmen has profoundly stirred the entire world, friends and foes. ee a a a a ee a ne EC RC EE ea 
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THE ANGLO-U.S. ENTENTE: PREMIER BIDS THE PRESIDENT GOD-SPEED. 
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FAREWELL—UNTIL NEXT TIME: MR. CHURCHILL WAVING GOOD-BYE AS A U.S. DESTROYER BEARS PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT BACK TO THE U.S. CRUISER ‘‘ AUGUSTA.’ 
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MR. CHURCHILL WATCHING FROM THE RAIL OF H.M.S. “PRINCE OF WALES” AS THE U.S. WARSHIP CARRYING PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT MOVES AWAY. 
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against wind and rain, his reefer clutched to his throat, and his cap pulled over 
respective Service chiefs was flown to England from the rendezvous by trans- his eyes, ‘‘ making a stalwart, indomitable figure as he rolls, sailor-fashion, along 
Atlantic bomber. The warships, a description stated, lay in a great bay with the decks, a cigar clamped in his teeth.’’ The U.S. destroyer ‘‘ Macdougall ”’ 
a background of mist-capped mountains. Mr. Churchill is often seen, leaning acted as a ferry between the ‘ Prince of Wales" and the ‘‘ Augusta."’ 


A film record of the meeting between Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt and their 
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© the layman, military strategy is a confusing 
subject. In its modern form of battles of 
depth, and tanks careering across provinces and towns 
as though they were all part of the sea, it is almost a 
nightmare. It is a touching trait of the human mind 
that, when baffled by what a poet once called the 
immense inane, it seeks refuge in some concrete fact. 
It does not matter that the fact is wholly irrelevant 
so long as it is concrete. Anyone who has lectured 
on some abstract subject—say, philosophy or political 
science—knows that sudden revival of consciousness 
in his audience, accompanied always by a rush of 
pencils to paper, at the mention 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


by proxy, especially a map with flags, to have an 
objective. It gives a relish to pushing the flags 
backwards and forwards. But unless one’s map is 
almost as big as the Pripet Marshes or Lake Imen 
itself, one is apt to learn singularly little from the 
process. Battles are not fought to capture towns and 
cities; they are fought to beat the enemy in the 
field. Where one combatant retreats, the other 
pursues : when he stands, the other attacks him in 
front or tries to pierce or encircle him. Provinces, 
towns and villages are merely incidentals in the 
battlefield : points regarded or disregarded as they 


who does, however many fine places he captures first. 
He will then lose all his fine places in the twinkling of 
an eye, and for ever. 


Democracies are not to be blamed—as they too 
often are by embittered military historians—for not 
studying the art of war. Democracies are dedicated 
to the betterment of human conditions, and wars do 
not better, but worsen, human conditions. But wars, 
as we in this country very well know, are sometimes 
forced on democracies, and when this happens they 
have to be won. And they are won, not only 
by courage and man_ power 
and material resources, but 





of a date or place-name. Here, 
in a welter of incomprehensibles 
and imponderables, is a little islet 
of solid earth. ‘* Now,” cries 
Gonzalo after too much ocean, 
** would I give a thousand furlongs 
of sea for an acre of barren 
ground, long heath, brown 
furze, anything.”’ It was a most 
human wish. 


So it is with the B.B.C. news- 
bulletins on the Nazi invasion of 
Russia. In that strange war of 
mechanical mastodons wallowing 
and plunging through dust and 
mud, fire and forest, the bewildered 
public is given by its official 
enlighteners little flashes of 
geographical nomenclature. True, 
the places mentioned have un- 
familiar, even—though in allied 
country — foreign names like 
Korostyshev and Zhlobin, which 
are exceedingly difficult for a 
Briton to spell and even harder 
to pronounce. But the announcers, 
like General Wavell’s tanks in 
the Western Desert, manage it 
somehow, and we can go to bed 
after the nine o’clock or midnight 
news with at least one thought 
of solid, ascertainable, if scorched, 
earth to lay under our mental 
pillow. A German drive, we are 
told, is being made _ towards 
Byelaya-Tserkov, in the Ukraine ; 
fighting is going on in the direction 
of Soltsa; the enemy objective 
in this region is Leningrad, 
whereas somewhere else it is 
Odessa. Sometimes, when the un- 
communicative communiqués fail 
to offer even this amount of 
comforting fact, the B.B.C.’s 
commentator gravely tells us that 
the news from the Eastern Front 
is somewhat confusing : the fellow 
has obviously been looking at one 
of the truncated maps they print 
in the newspapers, with half the 
requisite names missed out and 








by intelligence, and informed 
intelligence at that. Parliamen- 
tary politicians, grave civil 
administrators, financiers, trade- 
union officials, newspaper pro- 
prietors, journalists and publicists 
rule the roost in modern demo- 
cratic countries, and are, on any 
sane computation of comparative 
values, much to be preferred to 
the megalomanic and armed 
party bosses who have usurped 
all power in others. . But poli- 
ticians, administrators and 
publicists, though called upon 
at crises to appoint, control and 
dismiss soldiers, have seldom 
given much thought to the subject 
of war, and solitary despots with 
conquest-mania all too often have. 
The latter have therefore an 
enormous initial advantage over 
the former: they come to the 
chess table with a _ greater 
knowledge of the game. And 
the lesson the former have to 
learn before they can achieve 
final victory by mobilising the 
greater imponderables on their 
side—justice, faith, divine law 
—is always the same. It can be 
stated in a few words. For a 
soldier in battle ‘‘ going places ”’ is 
never an objective. There is no 
such thing in inanimate nature 
as a strategic point. A concerted 
force of disciplined men under a 
decisive leader is a strategic point. 
It is never the Maginot Line 
that gives victory. .It is always 
human striking power. After four 
years of the most senseless 
slaughter in history, a Frenchman 
of spirit and intelligence named 
Foch taught that ancient lesson 
to the spiritually obese leaders 
of modern civilisation. Yet though 
it changed the map of Europe, 
and gave to a tortured world a 
chance of a gentler, freer and 
nobler life, it was almost at once 
forgotten. The only man who 
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the other half spelt so wrong as 
to be unrecognisable. On these 
occasions, not wishing to leave 
us utterly alone in the vast and 
vacant terrain of Nowhere, he 
throws in a friendly suggestion : 
possibly the Nazi forces in the 
south mentioned in the over- 
night report from Berlin are 
making for Kiev; on the other hand, they may be 
making for Nikolaiev. It is even possible, he adds, 
that they may have got mixed up ; some of those who 
started for Nikolaiev may now be trying for Kiev, 
while those who set out for Kiev are ‘ having a go "’— 
a phrase recently given official status by the Ministry 
of Information—at Nikolaiev. Whether they will 
get to either destination, he concludes, remains 
to be seen. 


‘It is better,’’ said Robert Louis Stevenson, “ to 
travel hopefully than to arrive.” It is a great thing 
if one has got a map with which to fight a campaign 


STAYED 


THE KING’S VISIT TO THE HOME FLEET: HIS MAJESTY WITH ADMIRAL SIR JOHN TOVEY, COMMANDER- 
WHICH HE 


latins. ON THE QUARTER-DECK OF THE FLAGSHIP *“‘ KING GEORGE V., ON 
FOR THREE DAYS AND KNIGHTED SIR JOHN IN THE ADMIRAL'S CABIN. 


The King, in his visit to the Home Fleet, flew to the naval base in an American Lockheed “ Hudson’’ to inspect 
ships of the Fleet, visiting one of our latest aircraft-carriers, cruisers, and destroyers. He chatted with the crews, 


signal to the Fleet ‘ Splice the main brace "’—the order to serve extra rum rations, 


serve, or fail to serve, the military purpose of the 
moment: that of inflicting the maximum injury to 
the enemy’s fighting power with the minimum to 
one’s own. When the battle is won, they and the 
political or industrial advantages they carry with 
them fall into the victor’s hands like ripe plums. 
But the amateur always thinks that wars are to be 
won by snatching at this or that desirable place— 
important city or thriving province. He is wrong, 
for this is the way that wars are lost. The com- 
mander who does not concentrate his entire force on 
a single objective—that of beating the enemy in the 
field—will suffer defeat at the hands.of the commander 


remembered it was a vanquished 
German corporal with a warped 
creed and a bad heart. And 
twenty-two years after Foch’s 
victory, and by virtue of the 


RECENTLY 


including, amongst our Allies, Free French sailors. In the Admiral’s cabin in the “King George V.”’ he knighted a , anved 
Admiral Tovey, investing him with the K.C.B. It was from his cabin that the Admiral ascended to the Same knowledge, he changec 
bridge to direct the Fleet action against the German battleship ‘‘ Bismarck.” The King’s last royal command was to the map of Eurcpe once 


more and plunged «4 civilised 
world that might have been free, gentle and 
noble into a viler’ torture than it had ever known 
before. 


The vast battle that is now being fought on the 
Eastern Front may reveal that that lesson has now 
been mastered by Hitler’s enemies. If so, faced by 
superior forces, vaster resources and more than equal 
courage, he can look for no more victories. If not, 
and we are again left alone to battle with our 
formidable adversary, the lesson will still  ulti- 
mately be learnt by ourselves and others. Necessity 
prescribes it. 
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ON DUTY AND OFF: 
THE LIFE OF OUR SEAMEN ON THE LATEST BATTLESHIPS. 
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AFTER GUNNERY 
PRACTICE ON H.M.S. 
‘“ PRINCE OF 
WALES,” SISTER- 
SHIP OF ‘‘ KING 
GEORGE V.”: A 
GUN-CREW CLEAN- 
ING A 5°25-IN. 

2 GUN. * 
; F 3 ROYAL MARINES CARRYING SHELLS FOR THE 5°25-IN. GUNS. THESE LATEST 

















7 / 4 BATTLESHIPS’ MAJOR ARMAMENT CONSISTS OF TEN POWERFUL I4-IN. GUNS. 
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% WEIGHING ANCHOR IS A BIG JOB FOR SEAMEN ON A 35,000-TON £ % OFF DUTY ON “ KING GEORGE V.”’: THE MEN’S RECREATION-ROOM, SHOWING THE SODA FOUNTAIN, 


BATTLESHIP: A PARTY AT WORK ON ~“ KING GEORGE V ; - AND SOME OF THE I500 CREW PLAYING CARDS DURING THEIR LEISURE TIME. 
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3} AN ALWAYS BUSY CORNER: TRAINED MEN ON THE TELEPHONE. SYSTEM, WITH { “3 THE BOILER-ROOM OF H.M.S. “ PRINCE OF WALES.’’ THE WHIRLING BLADES 
4 MULTIPLE SWITCH-BOARDS, IN A “ FLOATING FORTRESS.” 3 ¢ OF THE IMMENSE OIL-DRIVEN TURBINE ENGINES CAN PRODUCE 152,000 S.H.P. 
Life on board a warship in wartime was picturesquely described from the crew's Warships, he went on, “are as self-contained as any town ashore. They have 
point of view by a Fleet Street journalist, Guy Morgan, in a B.B.C. broadcast | their butchers, bakers, blacksmiths, electricians, doctors, musicians, carpenters, 
lately. Mr. Morgan, who signed on as a seaman for the duration, said, ‘'! ‘ve schoolmasters, grocers, their parson and their church.’’ In the chapel a birthday 
learned to think of ships as floating towns or villages, populated by men and book was kept containing the names of the children of all the crew, and each 


boys working hard, knowing their job, sharing their lives, doing things’ for one morning the Chaplain at Holy Communion read out the names of those whose 
another without being asked, laughing, singing a lot, and grumbling like sin.”’ birthday it was, and mentioned them in his prayers. 
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THE KING SPENDS THREE DAYS ABOARD “KING GEORGE V.’’: HIS MAJESTY, WHO KNIGHTED ADMIRAL TOVEY, IS DESCENDING THE GANGWAY TO ENTER HIS BARGE. 
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AN AIR DEFENCE PLATFORM ON “KING GEORGE V.'’ ON THE RIGHT IS A FRAMED SILHOUETTE DIAGRAM OF GERMAN AIRCRAFT. OFFICERS : 


ON LOOK-OUT. 
“ KING GEORGE WITH HIS HOME FLEET: RETURNING TO SHORE FROM 


THE BATTLESHIP “KING GEORGE V.”’ 
He slept aboard the 


The King recently spent three days with the Home Fleet. 
flagship *‘ King George V."" and visited aircraft-carriers, cruisers and destroyers 
which have participated in recent actions. His Majesty, who flew to the naval 


base, spent several hours on a tour of the flagship and inspected the most modern 
and powerful battleship in the world. On _ his 


Sir John Tovey congratulating all under his command. 


return he sent a message to 
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FROM BEOWULF TO T. E. LAWRENCE IN ONE VOLUME. 








“THE CONCISE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE”: 


_ HE Cambridge History of English Literature,”’ in 

fourteen volumes, is an uneven work, as it was 
bound to be, written by “ various hands.’’ Even the 
encyclopedic and exuberant George Saintsbury, 
whose zest always comes to my mind when I contem- 
plate a literary history covering a great deal of ground, 
could hardly have undertaken the whole job ; but the 
inevitable .distribution of parts led to a variety of 
performances ; the contributors ranging from the 
ripest of ripe scholars to the dullest of academic dogs 
whose only claim to inclusion was that they were 
professors or lecturers in some academy or other. 
Yet all the chapters were of value. Those which 
could not be read for their style or penetration could 
be read for their value as catalogues: ‘‘ the stuff was 
there,’” the dates were there, and little was over- 
looked about which anybody might be likely to 
seek information. 

It is a_ priceless work of 
there are fourteen volumes; and 
purse or shelf-room 
put them beyond 
the reach of many 
people who would 
like to have them. 
The Cambridge 
University Press 
have therefore, very 
wisely, decided to 
have them “. boiled 
down,” and Mr. 
George Sampson 
has faced the labour. 
He has had to cover 
the whole ground, 
from the Runes to 
the Sitwells. He 
has had the big 
work to guide him. 
His book, says he 
(but he might, as 


reference. But 
limitations of 


I shall . presently MINIATURE OF SIR R. BOYD, K.B., 
remark, have AFTER THE SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR 
noticed that one IN 1794, WHEN HE DIED AS 


GOVERNOR, AGED . SEVENTY-FOUR. 
HE 1S BURIED IN THE KING’S 
BASTION, THE FOUNDATION-STONE 
OF WHICH HE LAID IN THE SAME 


part of it is an 
exception), “* repre- 
sents, in the main, 
the general con- 


aie ne YEAR, DECLARING: “MAY THIS 
sensus of opinion "’; WORK REPEL THE UNITED EFFORTS 
and, happily, his OF FRANCE AND SPAIN.” 


taste is sufficiently 
catholic to enable 
him not to quarrel 
too violently with 
the general consen- 
sus. of opinion, 
though it is every- 
where evident that 
he looks at things 
through his own 
eyes. He has his 
limitations. From 
an zsthetic point 
of view, I should say that he is over-much pre- 
occupied with mind and matter, as against manner 
and music, and tends to relegate to a lower place 
works which, like flowers, delight by their mere 
beauty. But he has great qualities also, and when- 
ever I differ from him I ask myself in vain whether 
the Press could have found a better 


(SLIGHTLY ENLARGED.) 


im India (1785 to 1795), by “I.” 





Mir.iatures are usually signed with the initials 


lection. He faces left and wears the Garter Ribbon and Star. 


Pe NS 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


indicts the Oxford of his day. The monks of Magdalen, 
dissolved in port and prejudice, ignored him. Lonely 
and friendless, Gibbon, like other anxious, eager 
youths, sought the consolation of religion; but the 
Church, as represented at Oxford, gave him none. 
Bewildered by his reading of Conyers Middleton's 
Free Enquiry, which seemed to end in unbelief, he 
fled, as many have done, to the other extreme, and 
was received into the Church of Rome, which not 
only gave him certitude, but appealed to him as the 
historic Church of Europe. He fell by a noble hand ; 
for it was the reading of Bossuet that finally deter- 
mined him. His distracted father, feeling that scepti- 
cism was at least more fashionable than Catholicism, 
first consigned him to David Mallet, poetaster, deist 
and editor of Bolingbroke, but in a few weeks sent 
him off to Lausanne into the household of a Calvinist 
minister named Pavilliard, who was astonished to 














SKETCH OF H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND, K.G., 
BROTHER OF GEORGE III., AS CAPTAIN OF H.M.S. “‘ VENUS ” 
IN 1769, AGED TWENTY-FOUR. {£10,000 WAS RECOVERED 
AGAINST HIM IN 1770 FOR * UNNECESSARY CONVERSATION ” 
WITH COUNTESS GROSVENOR ; HE CLANDESTINELY MARRIED 
MRS. HORTON, 1771. HE FOUNDED THE CUMBERLAND 
SAILING SOCIETY (NOW THE ROYAL THAMES YACHT CLUB), 
1775 ; DIED 1790. (ACTUAL SIZE.) 


PORTRAITS BY JOHN SMART (1741-1811), ONE OF THE GREATEST MINIATURISTS OF THE ENGLISH SCHOOL. tion, 


A Catalogue raisonné of sketches and miniatures by John Smart (1741-1811) and by his son and pupil, 
Mr. Arthur Jaffé, who appeals for descriptions and unmounted photographs of these artists’ work to be sent to him at the Athenzum, London, S.W.1. 
“J. S.” or “J. S. Junr.”, in fine cursive script, followed by the year, and, in the case of the father’s work ism. 
Queen Mary has permitted Mr. Jaffé to inspect the sketch by Smart of George, Prince of Wales, in her Majesty’s col- 
The corresponding miniature, exhibited at the Society of Artists 1783, and engraved by 
Sailliar, remains to be discovered. The miniatures of the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland are also missing. They were mounted in an oval gold snuff-box, 
acquired in 1912 by the late Mr. Pierpont Morgan from the Duke and given to a friend. 
Camperdown heroes, made for the Commemorative Plate in 1797; eleven are in the collection of Captain Bruce S. Ingram. Mr. Jaffé is also appealing for 
evidence of the place and date of birth of both father and son, and for letters and documents, such as London and Madras bank accounts, and lists of 


sitters, which throw light on their activities. 


meet a thin little youth with a large head propounding 
the best arguments ever used in favour of Catholicism. 
The escape from Oxford was the salvation of Gibbon. 
Oxford could have done him little but harm. At 
Lausanne he became a European. He had to learn 
French as a new daily language, and it was French 





Historic sketches that are missing include seven of the eighteen 


SSH, 


By GEORGE SAMPSON.* 


was peremptorily vetoed. He ‘sighed as a lover, 
but obeyed as a son,’ and though not yet a historian, 
helped, by his great refusal, to make history; for 
Suzanne married the future statesman Necker, whose 
dismissal precipitated the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. It remains to be added that their 
daughter was the celebrated Mme. de Staél. Gibbon’s 
abdication may be considered justified.’ 

Well, opinions differ. Some of us could quite 
gladly do without both the French Revolution and 
Mme. de Staél; but a historian must be allowed his 
attitude, and Mr. Sampson’s gives colour to even 
his most condensed pages. On occasion, as we come 
nearer our own day, he becomes blunter and might 
have blue-pencilled himself. For instance, he writes 
of Kipling that “ To liberal views of government in 
India he is not only hostile but mischievously hostile.” 
A statement like that about contemporary affairs in 
what is called a ‘‘ Cambridge History,” not ‘“‘ Mr. Samp- 
son’s History,’’ seems to me out of place. To Kip- 
ling in general, 
im. fact, Mr. 
Sampson seems 
to me less than 
just, because of 
his dislike of 
Kipling’s views, 
which even ap- 
pears to prevent 
him from _ recog- 
nising that 
“ Kim ”’ is one of 
the finest novels 
in the language. 

Towards the 
end, for more than 
one reason, I 
thought that per- 
haps the book 
should not have 
been brought so 
thoroughly “ up 
to date.’”” What 
has been history, 
following a well- 
beaten track where 
major errors of 
judgment are 
easily avoided, 
and all the land- 
marks have been 
selected by tradi- 


MINIATURE OF THE 


ARTIST, BY 
HIMSELF, 1803. SAID TO HAVE 


BEEN BORN NEAR NORWICH IN 
1741, _HE SHARED WITH COSWAY 
THE PREMIUM OF THE SOCIETY OF 
ARTS, 1755, FOR BOYS UNDER 
FOURTEEN. HE WAS VICE-PRESIDENT, 
SOCIETY OF ARTISTS, 1778, EXHIBITED 
AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1784-1811; 
DIED IN LONDON AGED SEVENTY. 
(ACTUAL SIZE.) 


becomes 
John Smart, junior, is being prepared by rather rushed 
topical journal- 


There is a 
fevered effort to 
leave no name 
unmentioned for 
which the con- 
temporary reader 
may look—though 
even this is far 
from successful, second-rate and ephemeral poets 
(for instance) being discussed, while so fine a poet 
as Mr. Blunden is not mentioned. And for estab- 
lished judgments coloured by personality, such as we 
have when Mr. Sampson discusses the figures of the 
past, there are substituted purely personal judgments 

which, after a few years, may give his 





critic who would have faced so heavy 
an undertaking with equal knowledge 
and (what is almost as rare) equal | 
industry. | 

Mr. Sampson, in fact, has done his 
work of compression and re-presentation | 
remarkably well. He says himself that, | 
when he found it convenient, he has | papers 
embodied in his narrative not merely | 
sentences but paragraphs from _ the 
larger work, but nobody reading his | 
book would suspect this. It all | 
seems of a piece, and it is greatly to the | 
author's credit that he never seems } 


to the B.B.C.’s short-wave transmissions. 
selected for many parts of the world. 


then made available to the Press. 
in advance wherever possible. 

Whilst malicious and false rumour is deliberately stirred up by the enemy in every land 
with the intention of creating confusion, the news from London will give you the truth. 


LONDON CALLING TO OUR READERS OVERSEAS. 


VVHEREVER you are, you can keep in direct touch with news from Britain by listening 
The times and wave-lengths are specially 

Probably, you will find details of the times and 
wave-lengths most suitable for your own listening printed in the radio magazines and 
in your district. 
Full details of the coming week's broadcasts in English by the B.B.C. are transmitted every 
Sunday morning in Morse Code to British authorities in many parts of the world. 
Details of broadcasts in other language: are also made available 


These are 


final pages a hopelessly faded look, 
which will be detrimental to the position 
of a ‘standard work of reference,’’ at 
which his book presumably aims. Even 
in these pages there are bright spots, 
especially when Mr. Sampson is acidu- 
lated. There ts a great deal in such concise 
dismissals as: ‘‘ The great popularity of 
Tagore as a prose-poet can be explained 
by the general appetite for moral reflec- 
tions, not too deep, with an Eastern 
setting, not too remote.” But as a rule 
these last chapters are too fundamentally 
controversial for a standard work; the 








fatigued by his herculean labour, and 

that he does not allow his great load of necessary 
facts to take the life out of his writing. As a specimen 
of his succinctness and sting, I may quote a character- 
istic passage about Gibbon: ‘‘ Few pages of his 
Memoirs are better known than that in which he 





*“ The Concise Cambridge History of English Literature.” By 


George Sampson. (Cambridge University Press; 15s.) 


literature, especially the writings of Voltaire, and not, 
as the good Pavilliard fondly supposed, the Protestant 
argument, that drew Gibbon away from Rome. But 
his misadventures were not yet over. Escaped from 
Rome, he fell captive to the bright eyes of Suzanne 
Curchod, daughter of a Protestant pastor. Having 
no means, they naturally contemplated marriage ; 
but the proposal, being referred to Gibbon’s father, 


dogmatism, when one differs from Mr. 
Sampson, as many readers must, becomes rather painful; 
and it sticks out all the more because the necessity for 
compression gives him little space for qualifications, or 
even a modest diffidence. However, he has done his 
main and difficult job very well; and, contemplating 
the long row of backs of his original, I feel that it is 
one from which anybody who hadn't something of 
the heroic in his temper might well have shrunk. 
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A BLACKSMITH’S SHOP HIDDEN IN THE SAND. 





DEEP IN THE SAND AND CAREFULLY CAMOUFLAGED: A BLACKSMITH’S SHOP IN THE 
WESTERN DESERT, WHERE A FIELD GUN IS UNDERGOING REPAIRS. 





DISABLED TANKS AND BREN-GUN CARRIERS IN THE WESTERN DESERT BEING 


DISMANTLED BEFORE GOING FOR REPAIR TO THE CAMOUFLAGED BLACKSMITH’S SHOP. 





WHEN A TANK GOES INTO HOSPITAL THE WHEELS ARE DEALT WITH SEPARATELY: 


HERE ARE THREE OF THEM EN ROUTE FOR THE SMITHY. 


Torrid heat and buming sand are hard on mechanised units operating in desert warfare, and 
efficient repair facilities are therefore of paramount importance. That these exist with our Empire 
forces is evidenced by wur pictures, which show how tanks, Bren carriers, guns and so forth are 
“* serviced ’’ in a blacksmith’s shop in the Western Desert. Hidden in the sand and carefully 
camouflaged from the prying eyes of enemy aircraft, the smithy plays an important part in this 
war of machines. Seldom is there an hour of the twenty-four when a team of expert mechanics 
is not hard at work, dismantling, examining, mending, adjusting or assembling one of the metal 
sinews of war. Guns and mechanised units working in such literally grilling conditions are subject 
te special ailments and breakages due to the special conditions in which they are operating. The 
danger of engine “seizure”’ is always present, owing to cooling difficulties, while particles of 
flying sand may always succeed in sabotaging some delicate piece of mechanism, but the desert 
“blacksmiths ”’ are successfully dealing with the elements, as well as the enemy. 
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“KILL THAT FLY!” ANOTHER DESERT ENEMY. 


Apart from the Germans and Italians, our forces in the Western Desert are now conducting 
a relentless baftle against a myriad flies. In such climatic conditions, “kill that fly’ is no mere 
slogan, but the battle-cry of a crusade. In the Western Desert there is a special “ Fly Squad,” 
under the direction and supervision of an Australian officer, and the squad operates in accordance 
with certain principles laid down by experts after much careful research. Research, for instance, 
has proved that cne of these flies can work its way through eight feet of sand. The work of these 
“ swatters ’ can be judged in some measure by the fact that in the’ first six weeks of the squad’s 
existence, it accounted for 1,000,000 flies. The scheme entails the clearing of infested areas by the 
hygiene section. Fly-traps, baited with meat, are distributed in these areas, left for four days, and 
then collected and the flies sprayed with chemicals before burning. In this way the breeding- 
circles are broken up. In every camp, refuse is burt and not buried. 





A MEMBER OF THE WESTERN DESERT “ FLY SQUAD” SETTING FLY-TRAPS. IN ITS 
FIRST _SIX WEEKS THE SQUAD SWATTED A MILLION FLIES. 
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’”’ SAYS THE NOTICE, AND HERE ARE SOME OF THE DEAD BEING 
EMPTIED FROM TINS INTO A SPECIAL TROUGH. 


‘KILL THAT FLY! 





OUT OF THE DESERT FRYING-PAN INTO THE FIRE OF THE DESERT “ FLY SQUAD”: 
THOUSANDS OF FLIES BURNING IN THE TROUGHS. 














HAVE been spending a short 

holiday in Scotland, which is 
the place where a great number of 
people would like to be in the 
month of August. I was not 
feeling fit enough to take what 
was almost entirely a busman’s 
holiday seeing troops, as I did in 
Northern Ireland last year, but I 
was able to accept the very kind invitation of Lieut.- 
General Thorne, the Army Commander, to see in his 
company an extremely interesting exercise, carried out 
in a wide area of the east coast. It was an exercise 


THE 


of a very thorough and testing type, which involved 
the three fighting Services, and the Army especially, 
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working of the A.R.P., A.F.S., Police and other 
services, they ought not to be due to lack of information. 
The machinery for providing that was good, and it 
was given plenty of work to do. The officials in charge 
were able to record very swiftly exactly what the 
enemy's action had been all over the area and also 
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THE LATEST PICTURE OF BATTERED SMOLENSK, THE FOCUS-POINT OF THE GERMAN ATTACK ON MARSHAL TIMOSHEN KO’S 


CENTRAL ARMY: FINALLY SHELLED BY THE SOVIET FORCES 
FIVE-WEEK BATTLE. 

The Russian communiqué of August 14 announced that Smolensk had been evacuated a few days before. This important and ancient 
city, lying 230 miles south-west of Moscow, for almost five weeks has been the centre of the fiercest battle the world has ever known. 


RESISTANCE IN A 


ON THEIR RETREAT, AFTER PUTTING UP THE FIERCEST 


t is one of the key defence points on the road to Moscow. In their retreat, the Soviet. forces laid the city deliberately in ruins, and 
retreated in good order. 


with a strong emphasis on the Home Guard, but was 
to an even greater extent designed as a trial of the 
various civil defence services. I do not think it is 
divulging any secrets or treading on any toes to 
mention that the scheme was the Army Commander’s, 
or that his was the initiative which provided Scotland 


>] 





NIKOLAIEV, THE RUSSIAN GRAIN PORT OF SOUTH RUSSIA, 

WHICH THE SOVIET ARMY EVACUATED ON AUGUST I17, 

AFTER BLOWING UP THE DOCKYARDS. NIKOLAIEV LIES 
7O MILES NORTH-EAST OF ODESSA. 


with a test not merely of a mock invasion, but also of 
the action to be taken in the event of a gas attack. 
The Scottish newspapers have already been permitted 
to announce that gas—not of dangerous types, but 
quite unpleasant enough to drive its lesson home—was 
released in Dundee, Dunfermline and Kirkcaldy. I 
did not chance to come in for any of it and made only 
brief visits to the Regional and District controls. My 
chief interest lay in the military operations which 
followed a night during which the enemy was supposed 
to have carried out heavy bombardments with high- 
explosive and incendiary bombs against at least one 
industrial city and a number of towns, but I was 
impressed by the way in which the fighting and civil 
defence services have been interlocked and by the 
closeness of their co-operation. 

I am back at the treadmill and know nothing of 
the judgments which are doubtless now being passed 
upon the exercise. The majority of them could not 
in any case be revealed to a world which includes our 
deadly enemies, whose ears are always open for hints 
as to the measures we are taking to defeat their plans. 
But I can at least say that Whatever weaknesses may 
be found—and there are sure to be some—in the 


what steps had been taken to meet it; they could 
account for the situation of every trailer-pump by a 
glance at a chart hanging on the wall, and the 
machinery throughout was as precise in every respect. 
But I saw these services at work only in the early 
stages. We went to bed for two and a half hours in 
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We drove first of all to a 
place where a detachment was 


GERMANY ° to be ated from the sea. 


Within a few minutes we saw 
troops streaming — this 
in more senses than one, for 
they had had a long wade 
up to the nearest road, having 
got through the foremost defence 
posts. But considerably greater numbers had been 
brought secretly into the coast area and hidden, and 
they appeared on the scene at the same moment to 
play the part of further invaders. In addition, parcels 
of the enemy, some of them of considerable size, had 
been sprinkled over the whole countryside in various 
hiding-places to play the part of parachutists, and 
these came to life likewise. The defence was standing 
to, having been theoretically warned that an invasion 
was probable, and of course in practice it was aware 
that an exercise was about to take place, but it had 
no knowledge of the situation of these first bodies of 
invaders. To begin with, it was at an obvious dis- 
advantage. The sea-borne invaders and parachutists 
were intended to represent only the advanced guard 
of a considerable invasion. Their duty was to seize 
a port for the landing of a larger force and to possess 
themselves of aerodromes and other vital objectives. 
They had no need to worry about their own com- 
munications, except in so far as these concerned the 
main body of the invaders which was to follow, and 
the position of the defending garrison was for them a 
secondary consideration. The initiative was wholly 
in their hands, and speed rather than security was 
their object. The defence, on the other hand, was in 
the dark in every sense. Its objective was the invading 
force, wherever found, and finding it was no easy task 
until it attacked. Then its strength and the direction 
in which its various components were moving had to 
be ascertained. It was therefore not surprising that 
matters went well for the enemy in the early stages or 
that he was well on his way to most of his objectives 
by the time the sun was up. 

By then a whole series of combats was in progress 
over a wide area. It provided an excellent example of 
modern warfare, with a particular resemblance to the 
fighting which took place in Crete, except that in this 
case the R.A.F. was in a position to prevent the 
enemy from being seriously reinforced from the air 
after daybreak. 
Some formations of the defence had to make headway 
against attacks from two or even three directions at 
once, and to decide very quickly which must be dealt 
with first. I could not help reflecting how puzzled 
would have been the army in which I served by these 
strange conditions and how comparatively easy it is to 
accustom the minds of officers and men to new develop- 
ments of warfare, so that incidents which might have 
caused hopeless confusion in older days were accepted 
as natural now. The headquarters of the Polish 
Forces, the most important formation in the defence, 
was attacked three times that morning; but each 





AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE FAMOUS CERNAVODA RAILWAY BRIDGE ACROSS THE DANUBE, 


ITS DESTRUCTION BY THE SOVIET AIR 


SECOND LONGEST IN EUROPE: 
FORCE HAS PARALYSED MILITARY TRANSPORT BETWEEN BUCHAREST AND 


CONSTANZA, AND CUT THE RUMANIAN OIL-PIPE LINE WHICH RAN ALONG THE BRIDGE. 


Describing the destruction of the famous Carol I. 


Sea coast, the Russian communiqué reported, “the importance of the destruction of this bridge is colossal. 


bridge on August 12, which has isolated the right bank of the Danube and the Black 


The oil stores of the Black 


Sea port (Constanza) will not be able to be replenished, because the oil-pipe line laid along the bridge was also destroyed.” 


one of the comfortable hotels still to be found in 
Scotland, and from the time when we groped our way 
out by a back door in the small hours of the morning 
I was concerned only with the troops. I did not per- 
sonally see any of the tricks of the Fifth Column 
which were exploited, but by all accounts they were 
numerous and ingenious. 


onslaught found it ready to defend itself, which it did 
to the satisfaction of the umpires. One brigade 
headquarters was less lucky. A party of invaders 
seized a Polish post and took the men’s uniforms, with 
the aid of which a Scottish sergeant and part of his 
platoon managed to get into the headquarters and 
present a Tommy-gun at the Brigadier. The Poles 
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There was no front of any kind. 
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philosophically tied casualty labels to their jackets 
and took the sergeant’s name in order to bring his 
initiative to the notice of his own unit. 

The Army Commander drove to and fro, looking 
for incidents and finding out what information was 
reaching each side as to the movements of the 
opposition. His car was constantly stopped and 
examined by posts of the Home Guard, which was out 
in force. At a fairly late hour of the morning he 
visited the chief umpire to check what he had seen 
and find out what was happening in areas which he 
had not had time to visit. By then a considerable 


had to deal with three thrusts from different directions. 
It took in turn two which were being carried out from 
well inland by bodies of parachutists, watching all the 
while the third, which was coming from the coast and 
was, in fact, the sea-borne landing of which I have 
already spoken. This seemed to move rather slowly, 
though it may have had to overcome difficulties of 
which I was unaware, and by the time the exercise 
was drawing to an end the Poles were in a position 
to launch against it a force which it is extremely 
unlikely it could have withstood. From the point of 
view of the defence the situation appeared to be fairly 
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THE RUSSIAN RETREAT IN THE WESTERN UKRAINE: A MAP 


OF THE REGION OF SOUTH RUSSIA, WHERE THE PRESSURE 


OF GERMAN MECHANISED FORCES HAS LED TO THE EVACUATION OF NIKOLAIEV AND KRIVOI-ROG BY MARSHAL BUDENNY 
IN HIS STUBBORN RETREAT TOWARDS THE DNIEPER RIVER. 
Stalin’s ‘“‘ scorched earth’”’ policy was carried out with thoroughness in the Western Ukraine as Marshal Budenny’s forces continued their 
stubborn withdrawal towards the 600-ft.-wide Dnieper River. The evacuation of Krivoi-Rog, the iron-ore centre ninety miles north-east 
of Nikolaiev, and the latter great grain port, only resulted after the Germans had suffered losses estimated at 20,000 men. On August 14 
the enemy had made a successful thrust 95 miles to the east of Uman, but Budenny is regarded in military circles to have successfully 
avoided having his flanks turned, and in his rearguard actions his guerilla forces were counter-attacking strongly. 
(Copyright Map, George Philip and Son, Lid.) 


change had taken place in the situation, and I do not 
think it is unfair to say that this was mainly due to 
the initiative of the Poles. I was very much struck 
by the manner in which they got to work. It seemed 
to me that their commanders were all trying to gather 
a rough notion of what they were up against by quick 
reconnaissance, but were not prepared to spend upon 
it a minute more than they could avoid. They 
evidently considered that the risk of operating without 
very detailed information about the enemy was less 
than that of giving him an opportunity to settle down 
to his task. At all events, I do not remember seeing 
such quick and resolute counter-action taken in such 
difficult and obscure conditions in any previous 
exercise. It is an old maxim that time spent on 
reconnaissance is not generally wasted ; but I am sure 
this requires some modification when dealing with an 
air-borne invasion. Then every moment of time is 
invaluable. Reconnoitre, of course, but broadly and 
boldly, and better risk an occasional unexpected 
“bump” into undisclosed opposition than hang about 
while the invaders work destruction and consolidate 
themselves. Besides, the invaders are not likely to 
be as well armed and equipped as the defenders, and 
a good many risks can be nullified if you have on your 
side tanks, Bren-gun carriers and greatly superior 
strength in artillery. 

Such were the tactics of the Poles. After a brief 
reconnaissance they crashed in their counter-attacks 
with great speed and vigour. Two incidents in particular 
remain in my mind. At one point a body of invaders 
was advancing across open country, its left flank 
covered by a large wood. The Poles launched a 
counter-attack against the other flank, and then, when 
the enemy was fully engaged and his progress had been 
slowed down, a second counter-attack came from the 
depths of the wood. There the umpires gave the 
defence the best of it, and by the end of the exercise 
that particular threat was held to be dissipated, or at 
least well checked for the time being. In the second 
case a centrally situated Polish force of some strength 


arrangements, but may add that they came in for 
their trial also. More than a little sand had been put 
into the mechanism of supply. The defence was 
ordered to act as though a petrol store here had been 
burnt out, a ration dump there had received a direct 
hit, and a main road had been temporarily blocked 
by damage to a bridge. The Home Guard should 
have learnt some useful lessons, and thousands of 
men, not only those who could look forward to a 
Sunday afternoon’s rest after the exercise had con- 
cluded, but also agricultural labourers who had to go 
straight on to their work, were up all night. The 
instruction extended in certain districts to the ordinary 
civilian population, giving it an insight into what the 
future may hold for it in unfavourable circumstances. 
I think it probable that similar exercises will take 
place later on, so that other districts may have an 
opportunity to study them. But the main object of 
the scheme was to give the fighting and civil services 
practice in co-ordination, to see that the liaison between 
them, upon which much thought has been expended, 
was Satisfactory, and to give all concerned a sharp 
jolt lest the comparative quietude of recent times 
should lead to inertia aud lack of constructive thinking. 

For me, as I have said, the chief interest lay in the 
work of the troops. It is sometimes argued that with 
good will and intelligence soldiers can be trained in a 
comparatively short time, even in six months or less. 
This might be so in the case of a unit with picked 
officers, who were experienced instructors as well as 
good leaders, but with men in the mass it is impossible. 
Even in time of war there is a good deal of necessary 
routine, and the Army cannot avoid its household | 
tasks. Weather, movements of troops, leave, sickness 
at certain periods of the year all interfere with 
training, nor is the supply of instructors even yet 
adequate for it to be carried out at high pressure. 
While, therefore, some units had reached a high 
standard over a year ago, it is only now that the 
general level has risen appreciably. One now notes a 
greater alertness in the bearing of the troops, and I 
believe those who have never witnessed a field exercise 
will agree with me that this can be observed among 
individual soldiers in train, tram and bus as well as 
in units. The actual physical fitness of the army of 
this war has always been extraordinarily high, certainly 
higher, I should say, than fn the last war ; the fitness 
of mind has been slower in coming, but it has come 
now, though one still encounters men who want 
brightening up. But we cannot expect that the improve- 
ment will continue indefinitely if our Home Forces 
continue to watch and wait. There comes a time when 
troops in the mass can absorb no more without the 
stimulus of active service. Careful fostering of interest, 
well-judged relaxation—assistance in harvesting, for 


‘example, which the Army is carrying out this year— 


will put back the clock and permit the value of 
exercises such as I have described to be absorbed. 
Nevertheless, a large force drawn from men in every 
walk of life, many of whom have wide civilian interests 
and heavy cares upon their shoulders, cannot be kept 
for ever at concert pitch without experience of actual 
war, experience which only a comparatively small 





HITLER WITH HIS CHIEF MILITARY ADVISERS AT ARMY HEADQUARTERS IN THE RUSSO-GERMAN CAMPAIGN : STANDING 
BY THE TABLE, EXAMINING A MILITARY MAP, ARE (L. TO R.) GENERAL WILHELM KEITEL, SUPREME COMMANDER-IN- 
CHIEF, GENERAL WALTHER VON BRAUCHITSCH, HITLER, AND GENERAL FRANZ HALDER. 


The personal movements of Hitler are veiled and conflicting. The Moscow wireless on August 17, quoting reports from Berne, stated 
that the Fiihrer’s mental condition was deteriorating, a poocees which began with the first German set-back on the Russian front. It was 


said that he was forced to leave the front, and is in 


erchtesgaden, under constant medical observation, and must not be told any bad 


news. Professor Sauerbruck, Hitler’s specialist for nervous diseases, has consulted two Swiss psychologists concerning his health. Above, 
Keitel is in supreme command, von Brauchitsch is Keitel’s liaison with the Army, and Halder is Hitler’s personal strategic adviser. 


well in hand at the finish, though in such exercises 
the main object is not to discover the “‘ winner,’’ but 
to test the whole machinery and gain experience. 
I have said nothing about the administrative 


proportion of the troops now in this country have 
undergone. That is one of the reasons why so many 
commanders would like’ to see our men once more 
actively opposing their enemies. 
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AMPHIBIOUS ARMY EXERCISES IN EAST ANGLIA: 


‘PROTECTING EAST ANGLIAN 


The flat, marshy and fen areas of East Anglia require specialised forms of 
defence against a possible German invasion, and among these is the Broads 
flotilla, which consists of fast motor-cruisers and launches manned by picked 
men from the Royal Norfolk Regiment, who recently took over completely from 
naval reservists and maintain a constant patrol of these vital stretches of water. 
Their duties include, of course, the engagement of all enemy raiders who may 
sweep over this area from the North Sea. Practice exercises are held to tackle 


TROOPS 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN Dr 


WATERWAYS FROM POSSIBLE ENEMY LANDINGS: A “CUTTING-OUT"” 


enemy troop-bringing aircraft, combined with assault tactics for ‘‘ cutting-out ”’ 


expeditions. The drawing above by Captain de Grineau illustrates an exercise 
attack at dawn by men of the Royal Norfolks as a seaplane—supposed to be 
an enemy—has landed in the Broads waters. Our artist says it was a thrilling 
sight to witness the fast motor-craft manceuvring for attack, with the forward 
boat sweeping at full speed down the river approaches; hugging the banks on 
either side and then, having reached within striking distance of their objective, 
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GRINEAU, FROM SKETCHES DURING AN ARMY EXERCISE. 
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EXERCISE BY A FLOTILLA OF FAST MOTOR-BOATS WITH SPECIALLY-TRAINED AMPHIBIAN TROOPS. 


the crews of the boats—who are clad in jerkins and high rubber boots—leaping 
on to the banks, carrying their machine-guns and automatic arms, with no 
slackening of speed. The coxswain switches off the engine as he leaps, and 
clutches the painter, which stretches out tautly as the now tenantless craft 
urges forward with the impetus as yet unspent. The crew, seizing such cover 
as is available, open rapid fire on their target, while other relays of fast craft 
charge down the centre of the stream with their machine-guns in full blast, 


throwing up volumes of waves and spray in their wake. They have, as those 
acquainted with both the Netherlands and the Norfolk Broads and Cambridge- 
shire fens are aware, much in common with their flat landscape, their streams, 
dykes and canals and numbers of gaunt black windmills, whose sails slowly 
turn, not to grind corn, but to pump the water out of the marsh dykes. 
Britain's amphibian troops, as said a special correspondent of ‘‘ The Times,” 
showed ‘“‘ how swiftly they could come into action against an enemy seaplane.” 
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THE DUKE OF KENT AT BANFF SPRINGS ; 
TWO FAMOUS R.A.F. PILOTS MISSING. 















—_—__ 


MR, ARTHUR B. PURVIS, P.C. 
Director- General of the British 
Purchasing Commission in North 
America, who was among those killed 
when an aircraft of the Atlantic 
Ferry Command crashed while taking 
off on August 14; aged fifty-one. 
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7g THE DUKE OF KENT IN CANADA: H.R.H. PHOTOGRAPHED WITH 
INDIAN CHIEFS AT BANFF SPRINGS, IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 


Before resuming his arduous tour of Empire air training centres in Western 
Canada, the Duke of Kent rested for two days at Banff, in the Canadian Rockies. 





a 
= THE KING OF THE HELLENES INSPECTING THE GUARD OF HONOUR 
ON ARRIVAL IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


After his escape from Crete and a brief sojourn in Egypt, the King of Greece 
proceeded with his suite to South Africa. In this picture his Majesty is seen 


= “ 








‘\ya" 








inspecting the guard of honour on his arrival at a South African port. The MR, H. M. AINSWORTH. Here he is seen chatting with the Indian chiefs, Johnny Bearspaw (left) and 
Governor-General of South Africa, Sir Patrick Duncan (in top-hat), is behind, Former representative in France of Waving Feather, on the Cauldron Green on Banff Springs Hotel golf course. 
a with another South African Commander. P the Hotchkiss Company. Appointed q He was to meet President Roosevelt shortly. E 
See Eee by the Minister of Supply Director- Ee a a 





General of Tank Design. Recently 
reached Britain from the United 
States, whither he escaped from Paris. 
































; pte eee? i ~4THE MARQUESS OF WILLINGDON, P.C., G.C.S.1., G.C.M.G., - onan ret 
< LEGLESS AIR ACE A PRiSONER: WING COMMANDER “2 AN EX-VICEROY OF INDIA, WHO DIED ON AUGUST 12. ACTING FLIGHT LIEUT. ERIC S. LOCK, D.S.O., D.F.C. 
D. R. S. BADER, D.S.O. AND BAR, D.F.C. AND BAR. i The death occurred in London on August 12, at the age of 74, AND BAR, WHO IS MISSING. 
Confirmation has been received from enemy sources that the 2 of Freeman Freeman-Thomas, the first Marquess of Willing- Like Wing Commander Bader, reported missing on the same day, 
famous R.A.F. pilot, Wing Commander D. R. S. Bader, recently z don, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports since 1936, Viceroy and Flight Lieut. Lock, popularly known as “ Sawn-off Lockie” be- 
reported missing during operations over France, was safe and a Governor-General in India from 1931 to 1936, and previously cause of his small stature, was one of the R.A.F.’s most indomitable 
prisoner of war. He lost both legs in 1933, but was allowed to Governor-General of Canada, 1926-31. He commenced his long pilots. Only twenty-one, he is credited with having destroyed 
a take up active flying service on the outbreak of war. 2 service in 1913, when appointed Governor of Bombay. thirty enemy aircraft. He was in hospital for three months. : 
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THE KING’S THREE-DAY VISIT TO THE HOME FLEET: HIS MAJESTY INSPECTING THE HIS MAJESTY INSPECTING THE SHIP’S COMPANY ON BOARD H.M.S. ‘‘ KING GEORGE , 7 

SHIP’S COMPANY ON BOARD THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER *‘ FURIOUS’? IN NORTHERN WATERS. WHERE HE KNIGHTED ADMIRAL TOVEY, C.-IN-C., HOME FLEET. ' 
During his recent three-day visit to the Home Fleet in Northern waters, the King stayed on | time that the King had been aboard the “ King George V.”, which he launched over two years ago. f 
board the battleship “King George V.”, where, in the Admiral’s cabin, he knighted the Com- In_ the left-hand picture his Majesty is seen on the broad landing-deck of the aircraft-carrier | 
mander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir John Tovey, and invested him with the insignia of a_K.C.B. It “Furious,” inspecting the ship’s company of one of Britain’s most modern aircraft-carriers. 

was from this same cabin that the Admiral went up to his bridge to direct the Fleet action | He also visited cruisers and smaller craft. Other pictures taken during the royal visit appear 








against the “ Bisrnarck.” Seven officers and fifteen ratings were also decorated. It was the first | elsewhere in this issue. 
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GOING DOWN! FIVE BOMBS DESTINED FOR KNAPSACK POWER STATION. 


BOMBS DO NOT FALL UPWARDS, AND THIS IS MERELY THE 


At first glance it may appear that the five bombs are falling upwards, but such is 
not the case: our photograph shows the point of view of a ‘“ Blenheim" bomb-aimer 
just after he had launched a stick of bombs on Knapsack power station during the 
devastating daylight raid on August 12. Here indeed is dramatic evidence of the 
success of the raid, other pictures of which appear on pages 242-243. In view of 
the low height from which the above photograph was taken, and the pace at 
which the aircraft was travelling, it is remarkable that the details are so sharp. 


VIEW OF THE BOMB-AIMER IMMEDIATELY ASTER HE HAD 
LAUNCHED FIVE BOMBS FROM HIS “BLENHEIM’’ ON KNAPSACK POWER STATION DURING THE ATTACK ON AUGUST 12. 


The ‘ arrested action ’’ of the bombs, the clear-cut details of the drifting steam from 
the ‘‘coolers,"’ are a tribute not only to the member of the bomb crew who took 
the photograph, but also to the efficiency of the aerial photography instruction of 


the R.A.F. Knapsack power station—nearly twice the size of Battersea power 
station—is the largest steam power plant in Europe, and this, together with other 
photographs of the biggest daylight raid of the war, has made a profound im- 
pression in America. Here is evidence to refute Nazi propagandists. 
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BRITISH AIRCRAFT: No. 5—THE 


FAMOUS 


ni flat 


“BRISTOL” BLENH} 


PAINTED BY OUR SPE 





A “BRISTOL” BLENHEIM BOMBER, MAKING USE OF LOW CLOUD, DIVES TO ATTACK AN ENEMY TARGET. BY 


With a performance when first flown which upset all previous conceptions of 
military aircraft, the famous ‘‘ Bristol” Blenheim formed the spearhead of 
Britain’s air attack at the beginning of the war, since when these magnificent 
bombing craft have built up a record of outstanding achievement. Still in the 
vanguard of the attack, six squadrons of ‘‘ Blenheims”’ took part on August 12 


in the sensational daylight attack on Cologne. Flying sometimes at less than 
100 ft., the ‘* Blenheims"’ wrought havoc with a rain of bombs over thecity's 
two large power stations at Quadrath and Knapsack. Escorted by fighters as 
far as Antwerp, the bombers went on alone, at a very low level, over Holland 
and Germany, to launch an attack in which all German records made during 
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ENHWIM MARK IV. A FIGHTER-BOMBER-RECONNAISSANCE ’PLANE. 


Y OUR SpPEq\.n ARTIST C. E. TURNER. 














RT. BY NEHHT AND DAY “BLENHEIMS” ARE HITTING HARDER AND HARDER AT THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE-BLOOD OF GERMANY. 


less than last autumn's blitzkrieg were eclipsed. Describing the attack on Knapsack back the release lever, and then I heard him call, ‘ Bombs gone!’”’ Another 
‘power station (see our photographs on page 243) the captain of a flight of “Blenheim” had helped to fulfil Mr. Churchill's words: ‘All through the dark 
ghters as ‘*Blenheims"’ said: ‘‘ You couldn't miss the target. . . . Inside the winter months the enemy has had the power to drop three or four tons 
r Holland buildings we could see the sudden red glow of explosions. I flew straight of bombs upon us for every ton we could send to Germany in return. We 
between the chimneys. I was watching my observer's elbow as he pulled are. arranging so that presently this will be rather the other way round.” 


the city's 


de during 
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COLOGNE BATTERED IN THE BIGGEST DAYLIGHT RAID OF THE WAR: 
POWER PLANTS ABLAZE UNDER A RAIN OF BOMBS. 


ee eee 
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THE FORTUNA POWER STATION WREATHED IN SMOKE, STEAM AND FLAME DURING THE R.A.F. DAYLIGHT RAID ON AUGUST 12. OUR PICTURE WAS TAKEN FROM ONE i 
OF THE ATTACKING ‘“BLENHEIMS’’ FLYING ALMOST AT GROUND-LEVEL. BITS OF FLYING DEBRIS CAN BE CLEARLY. SEEN. j 


aii: © Aaeeneeeemememmenanmenen” 
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O* August 12 the 
Royal Air Force 
delivered smashing 
attacks on the industrial 
districts of Cologne, the 
main targets being the 
great Fortuna and Knap- 
sack power stations, and 
these sensational photo- 
graphs were taken from 
the attacking “ Bristol ”’ 
Blenheims, which, as 
is clearly demonstrated 
in our picture (top, left), 
sometimes flew almost 
at ground-level. Six 
squadrons of “‘ Blen- 
heims"’ took part in 
this operation, which was 
the biggest daylight air 
attack of the war. The 
‘*Blenheims’’ which 
bombed Cologne with 
such success were es- 
corted by a strong force 
of long-range fighters as 
far as Antwerp. From 
that point the bombers, 
sometimes almost hedge- 
hopping, raced low over 
Holland and Germany 
towards their target. In 
the words of the official 
Air Ministry com- 
muniqué : ‘‘ The bombers 
went on alone, often 
flying at less than 100 ft., 
on their 150-miles pene- 
tration of the German 
defence system. Both 
power stations were 
attacked at 11.30 a.m. 
at point-blank range. 
“ey ‘ f. a : ~* A great number of bombs 
— WE ‘ =a Ul 5a ab 3 [Continued opposite. 


A DIRECT HIT ON THE COAL-HANDLING PLANT AT THE GREAT FORTUNA POWER STATION, NEAR COLOGNE: ANOTHER PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
DIRECTLY OVER THE TARGET, A PART OF WHICH IS NOW OBSCURED BY BELCHING SMOKE AND STEAM. 
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a 
THE ATTACK ON KNAPSACK POWER STATION IS IN FULL SWING. ON THE LEFT A “BLENHEIM”’ IS CIRCLING AWAY, HAVING RELEASED ITS BOMBS, WHILE HIGH 
i IN THE DISTANCE, SURROUNDED BY BURSTING “FLAK,’”” ANOTHER BOMBER WRIGGLES IN OVER THE NOW BURNING TARGET. 
» ee, 


See 


Continued.) 

scored direct hits and 
the targets were left in 
flames." All this time, 
other craft, including 
‘Flying Fortresses "’ and 
‘*‘Hampdens,’’ were 
delivering other attacks 
over Northern France 
and Holland. The day- 
light Cologne raid, in its 
daring conception, in- 
genious tactics and out- 
standing results, must be 
considered as one of the 
greatest achievements of 
the R.A.F. Bomber Com- 
mand. Fourth city of 
Germany, and the indus- 
trial heart of the Rhine- 
land, Cologne has been 
bombed on over a hun- 
dred occasions, and the 
result of these raids 
(before that of the 12th, 
which was the biggest of 
them all) has been de- 
scribed by a neutral 
observer who left the 
city on July 30. In 
various attacks the 
tramways have been put 
out of action for many 
days at a time; the 
water-works so damaged 
as to necessitate the ’ gig ot 
rationing of drinking | : angi Oe eee ee 
water ; stations wrecked; isu lle 

vast industrial buildings 

destroyed, and the 

morale of the populatioi 

approaching breaking- 

point. And the striking 

power of the R.A.F. 

grows greater every day. 
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i YET ANOTHER SENSATIONAL PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE KNAPSACK POWER STATION AS SEEN FROM A “BLENHEIM” AS IT BANKED AT A LOW 
Ha LEVEL PREPARATORY TO ANOTHER RUN OVER ‘THE TARGET, WHICH IS ALREADY BLAZING IN SEVERAL ‘PLACES. 
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FACETS OF THE WAR: AIR TRIUMPHS AND TRAGEDIES; CHINA WATCHES. 


THE “ SPITFIRE” OF THE U.S.A.: THE NEW “ KITTYHAWK” SINGLE-SEATER FIGHTER, WHICH ANOTHER ATTACK BY THE R.A.F. ON THE IMPORTANT SHIP-BUILDING CENTRE 
IS NOW BEING PRODUCED IN VAST NUMBERS, AND IS A DEVELOPMENT OF THE “ TOMAHAWK.” LE TRAIT. LE TRAIT LIES WEST OF ROUEN ON THE RIVER SEINE. 


Made by the world-renowned Curtiss Company, the “‘ Kittyhawk”’ is America’s latest contribution in the way In our issue of August 9, we published an aerial photograph of Le Trait under bombard- 

of fighter aircraft. Like the “‘ Tomahawk ’—made by the same Company—the “ Kittyhawk” has a liquid- ment by the R.A.F., and our picture above shows yet another attack on this important 

cooled Allison engine, which produces more power than heretofore. The fire-power is also more powerful than objective on August 12. A bomb is seen exploding on the stern of a ship (A), and another 

that’ of its predecessor, but, apart from the fact that the R.A.F. will receive large quantities of this single- salvo has hit submarines at the point marked (B). High explosive is seen bursting among 
seater fighter monoplane, no further details have been released. the various slipways. 


MORE AMERICAN AID FOR FRITAIN: A 75-MM. CANNON MOUNTED ON A MOBILE UNIT WITH CHINESE MILITARY MISSION DURING A TOUR OF INSPECTION IN MALAYA: 
A HALF-TRACK CATERPILLAR TREAD. THE MISSION WAS LED BY GENERAL SHANG CHEN. 
The vast aid in the way of war material now emanating from the U.S.A. is further exemplified by our With war clouds looming darkly over the Malay Peninsula, and Japan—the Oriental partner of the 
picture of an armoured unit which would prove an unpleasant obstacle to an enemy tank. The lorry Axis—adopting a threatening attitude towards Thailand, the defences of Malay are of obvious interest 
mounts a 75-mm. cannon which can be used with eqval effect as an anti-aircraft or anti-tank gun. These to China. In order to examine these, a Chinese military mission recently paid a visit to Malay, during 
units are now being produced in considerable quantity and should prove of invaluable worth to our which the Mission toured the entire Peninsula from the Thailand border to Singapore. Our picture 
fighting forces. shows the Chinese officials during a visit to a British troopship. 
. aoe. 
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OF THE VICTIMS OF THE FERRY-BOMBER—THE FIRST OF TWO SUCH THE FIRST OF ONE HUNDRED 50-SEATER SINGLE-DECKER OMNIBUSES DESIGNED 


THE FUNERAL 
TRAGEDIES IN ONE WEEK. TO CARRY FACTORY WORKERS FROM ONE POINT TO ANOTHER. 


Last week was marked by the fatal accidents to two Atlantic ferry aircraft, and our picture shows Transport of workers from one factory to another is a problem uliar to war conditions, when a factory 

the funeral of the victims of the first disaster. In this, twenty-two passengers and crew lost their which has been crippled by enemy action is probably replaced immediately by another elsewhere. 

lives. The aeroplane flew into a hillside shortly after taking off, and nearly 200 men, including Numbers of omnibuses similar to the one shown in our picture are being built for the rapid transport 

holiday-makers and Service men on leave, were mobilised to search the hills for the bodies. of the workers. These vehicles are 30 ft. long and are exceptionably manceuvrable; being so designed 
Those killed included eight Canadians and nine Americans. as to enable them to turn in their own length. 
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A MAP OF EUROPEAN RUSSIA’S MAIN INDUSTRIAL CENTRES. 
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KOSHCHAGIL 


THE MAIN CENTRES OF WAR INDUSTRIES IN EUROPEAN RUSSIA: A MAP LOCATING THEIR POSITION EAST OF THE DNIEPER RIVER 
IN THE UKRAINE TO THE URALS, THUS THWARTING GERMAN THRUSTS TO PARALYSE RUSSIAN WAR PRODUCTION. 





The map above stresses the main industrial centres of the U.S.S.R., as indicated by the mouth of the River Donets, 350 miles farther east. The map—which we publish by 
explanatory symbols found in the right top corner. Minerals are concentrated far courtesy of our New York contemporary “ Life ''—also stresses Russia's immense system 
from Germany in the Donets basin of the Ukraine, in the Urals and Caucasus, whilst of canals (shown by crossed lines), radiating from Moscow in all directions. The 
factories have been steadily dispersed eastward, where is found coal, iron; manganese, great wheat-growing region of the Ukraine and eastwards is tinted. Thus far the 
and oil. The black line drawn down the map from Estonia to the Donets basin and enemy have gained few industrial areas, but Krivoi-Rog, 90 miles north-east of 
Sea of Azov marks the farthest German advance in the last war, a line little Nikolaiev, which the enemy have captured, is claimed by the enemy to provide 
deviating from that now, except that in the south the latest enemy push has scarcely 61 per cent. of Russia’s iron ore. Practically all the oil, steel, and other works 
reached the Dnieper river, whereas in the last war the Germans had reached the lie far east of Germany's farthest advance. 
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/<_____/lii,:- LEAVING TO THE NAZI AGGRESSORS NOTHING 
THE RUSSIAN FRONT ELOQUENT OF SOVIET 
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NAZI COLOURS AND UNIFORMS FROM A WRECKED ARMOURED : A COLUMN OF CAPTIVE NAZI OFFICERS AND MEN BEING MARCHED ALONG A ROAD BEHIND THE RUSSIAN LINES, 
CAR EXAMINED BY SOVIET ARMOURED- TRAIN COMMANDERS. THE EXPRESSIONS AND BEARING OF ALL OF THEM ELOQU T OF ORDEAL AND DEJECTION. 


MOSCOW CAN TAKE IT! THE WRECKAGE OF A NAZI BOMBER SHOT DOWN DURING c RED ARMY SOLDIERS INSPECTING A DAMAGED GERMAN TANK WHICH HAS FALLEN INTO 
A RAID BY MOSCOW’S ANTI-AIRCRAFT DEFENCE—A RADIO-PICTURE. THEIR HANDS. SIX THOUSAND NAZI TANKS WERE DESTROYED EARLIER. 
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A RUSSIAN TANK MOVING UP INTO BATTLE, SO EXPERTLY CAMOUFLAGED THAT IT IS A GROUP OF RED ARMY AIR FORCE PILOTS DISCUSSING WITH THEIR LEADER THE DAY'S 
VIRTUALLY IMPOSSIBLE TO IDENTIFY FROM THE AIR. EXPERIENCES FIGHTING AGAINST LUFTWAFFE UNITS. 


OO OO OO OOO OO OOO OO OOOO OE 


Particular interest attaches to several of the pictures reproduced above of Soviet Let us demolish the war plants and heavy industry of Hitlerite Germany, and 
airmen, and German ‘planes shot down, in view of the cabled letter published thereby paralyse the activity of the Nazi army!’’' Reports from Moscow as 
in ‘* The Times’”’ on August 18, from fourteen Russians, three cf them bearing we go to press refer to a heavy counter-attack by Marshal Timoshenko’s armies 
the title of ‘° Heroes of the Soviet Union.’ ‘‘ Soviet airmen are bombing the in the central sector of the Russo-German front, but the main interest in the 
enemy's motor and mechanised units and his ships, and are setting fire to the fighting, which continues all along the vast line, centres mainly on the desperate 


” 


Rumanian oil which Hitler so badly needs,’’ said the letter. ‘‘In turn with | battle of the Ukraine. On August 17 ‘‘ The Times’”’ special correspondent on 
British airmen, Soviet airmen successfully bomb military objectives in Berlin. the German frontier stated that although Berlin was boasting that von Runstedt's 
Friends, British airmen, let us smite the enemy still more strongly! Let each drive in the Southern Ukraine had advanced the German front line 150 miles 
Nazi plane daring to rise on its piratical flight be shot down and destroyed ! during the seventh week of the campaign, it was equally true that the tactical 
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| BUT DEFEAT AND DESOLATION: PICTURES FROM 
CONFIDENCE AND DETERMINED RESISTANCE. 


Eee 


THE TOWN OF KISHINEV, CAPITAL OF A BESSARABIAN PROVINCE TWENTY MIL FROM THE DNEISTER, AS THE THE BARREL OF THE GUN OF A CAPTURED NAZI TAN SHOT CLEAN 


ENEMY FOUND IT—EVIDENCE OF RESOLUTION TO LEAVE THE GERMANS NOTHING BUT ‘“‘ EYES TO WEEP WITH.” THROUGH—PROOF OF SOVIET CRACK SHOOTI)? 


OOS SS OO OOOOOOOeOeeee es eas a 


GERMAN PRISONER BEING QUESTIONED BY RED ARMY OFFICERS AT FIELD HEADQUARTERS, 
CONCEALED BY TREES WHICH SEEM ALREADY TO HAVE LOST THEIR LEAVES. 


N INTO 
THE PRICE OF HEROIC RESISTANCE: ALL THE MEMBERS OF THE CREW OF A SOVIET 


MACHINE-GUN NEST LYING DEAD AS THEY FELL AFTER A GERMAN ATTACK. 


FROM MOSCOW TO LONDON—A PICTURE SHOWING SCATTERED WRECKAGE OF THE 
NAZI BOMBER RAMMED BY NIGHT-FIGHTER PILOT VICTOR TALALIKHIN. 
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TURNING THE ENEMY’S GUNS TO USE AGAINST HIMSELF: SOVIET SOLDIERS EXAMINING A GERMAN PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING A NAZI TANK CROSSING A RIVER AFTER THE RUSSIANS 
A CAPTURED AUTOMATIC GUN, TO SEE WHETHER IT CAN BE BROUGHT INTO USE. HAD BLOWN UP THE BRIDGE TO IMPEDE THE, AGGRESSOR. 
OO OOO OO OO OO COO OO OOO OO OO OO A OO 

; dexterity of Marshal Budenny and the tenacity of the Russian soldiers’ resistance as its principal aim is concerned. This was to drive through to Moscow and 

ny, and had hitherto prevented the Germans from attaining any major objective, with proclaim the European victory of the New Order from here. The German 

BCOW a5 the possible exception of Nikolaiev, and that in the Leningrad, Moscow and campaign has, in fact, ceased to be a blitzkrieg, because every yard of ground 

S armies Kiev sectors the battle-line was at a standstill." Odessa, although cut off, was is bitterly contested. ... Moreover, the latest reports from the Ukraine indicate 

in the still resisting. A significant summary of the comprehensive results for Hitler that the German panzer units are not so prominent as in easlier attacks.” 

lesperate of the first two months of the campaign against Russia—in which Germany Hitler, he points out, has now fallen back on his minor politico-strategic plan— 

dent on is reliably reported to have lost over a million and a half men killed—was given namely, the occupation of the Baltis and the Black Sea coastlines and the 

nstedt's from Moscow by A. T. Cholerton, the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph’’ correspondent at Southern Ukraine, “‘ with a sneaking hope of getting through somehow to the 
50 miles Moscow,. who wrote: ‘‘ The German blitzkrieg has collapsed completely so far Caucasian oil-fields."’ 
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DVENTURE 
is to the 
adventurous, but the form it take: varies with temperament 
and opportunity. I have just been browsing upon some 
widely divergent examples, of which the most memorable 
is recalled in “ TRELAWNY.” A Man’s Life. By Margaret 
Armstrong, author of “ Fanny Kemble, A _ Passionate 
Victorian.”” With 6 Illustrations (Hale; 15s.). It is seldom 
indeed that an exact memoir, based on authentic sources 
and free from fanciful embroidery, can lure the reader on 
like a novel, eager to discover what is going to happen next. 
That was the effect produced on me, at any rate, by this 
absorbing biography. It was due partly to the author’s 
skill and engaging style; partly to the lure of a complex 
personality involved in a succession of strange and dramatic 
events. His two ruling passions were “an angry pity for 
the weak and a furious, ungovernable hatred of tyranny.” 


Edward John Trelawny (1792-1881) was certainly as 
hot-headed a rebel against oppression as his famous 
ancestor, one of “ the seven Bishops ” 
who defied James II., immortalised in 
Hawker’s ballad “‘ The Song of the 
Western Men,” now a kind of N 
“national anthem” sung at every 
festal gathering of Cornishmen. For 
modern readers, however, Edward 
Trelawny is far more interesting than 
Bishop Jonathan, or the earlier Sir 
John of that ilk in the days of Perkin 
Warbeck, since, in his long life, 
he fluttered the dovecotes of Vic- 
torian respectability and, as a literary 
figure, linked the age of Shelley and 
Byron with that of Swinburne and 
Landor. At Sompting, in Sussex, 
where he ended his days peacefully 
in his little cottage, old people 
can still dimly remember him as 
“a funny old fellow” who “ used 
to ring a bell to call the birds”’ ; who 
‘““ would give the coat off his back 
to a beggar and come home in his 
shirtsleeves,’’ but drove away sports- 
men or anyone carrying a gun, with 
loud curses. ‘‘ In old age Trelawny 
would neither shoot nor fish; he 
had made his garden a bird sanc- 
tuary.”” Such was the last phase of 
the Old Buccaneer portrayed by . 
Meredith in ““ The Amazing Marriage” 

(“ Trelawny to the life,’ says Miss 

Armstrong), and by Millais in his 

‘well-known picture “* North-West Ks 
Passage.” 


tudes 


In youth Trelawny’s days were 
far from peaceful and he was by no 
means averse from guns or any other 
weapon. He had, in fact, the fight- 
ing spirit of an Elizabethan sea- 
rover, inherited perhaps from his 
maternal ancestor, Sir John Hawkins. 
The hard, vindictive strain in his 
character was due to bad upbringing, 
by a tyrannical father and an 
indifferent mother, which suppressed 
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These adventures culminated in the storming of a pirate 
town on the coast of Madagascar, during which Trelawny 
rescued some Arab prisoners. One of them, a sheikh dying 
from wounds, joined his daughter’s hands with Trelawny’s, 
and blessed them. The old man died and the girl was 
conveyed to the ship. Trelawny had almost forgotten her 
existence when he learned, to his dismay, that he had 
unwittingly, but quite legally, acquired an Arab wife! 
Then he fell in love with her, but a vear or two afterwards 
their idyll came to a tragic end. Zela’s memory, however, 
sweetened his life. This was his first and most “ amazing ”’ 
marriage. There were three others, interspersed with less 
formal love-affairs. 


Trelawny shows at his best during his friendship with 
Shelley—the last and most inspiring of his heroes—and his 
chivalrous conduct towards the two bereaved widows, Mary 
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him free—a thing he had often done in other lands. 


It is as the friend of Shelley and associate of Byron, 
to whose Greek enterprise he gave a practical impetus, that 
Trelawny is best remembered, but he himself was no mean 
writer. The biographer ranks among the best books of their 
kind his ‘“ Adventures of a Younger Son,”’ his own title for 
which (altered by the publishers) was ‘“* A Man’s Life,” and 
his later volume, “ Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley 
and Byron.” Miss Armstrong deplores Mary Shelley’s 
refusal to let him write the life of her husband, a congenial 
task which would have launched him definitely on a literary 
career. Besides good work of his own, he was the cause 
thereof in other men. Apart from Meredith’s novel, already 
mentioned, Trelawny, with his Greek friends on Parnassus, 
provided Landor with the scene for one of his “‘ Imaginary 
Conversations.”” Further, he helped William Michael 

Rossetti in his edition of 
Shelley, and inspired Swinburne 
WS to the elegy quoted by Miss Arm- 
strong on her title-page. Yet, 
in the end, one takes leave of 
Trelawny with a_ certain sense 
of frustration, of noble qualities 
misapplied. He might have 
become something greater than 
he was. If we ask “the reason 
NN why,” perhaps it was a defect of 
character, the lack of any “ splendid 
spur” towards a fixed goal, or the 
fact that, having once taken a 
wrong turning, he never regained 
the right road. 


Different motives, born of a 
different world, animated the far- 
travelled and _ ill-fated young 
American whose career is recorded 
in “ RicHarp Hatiinurron.” His 
Story of His Life’s Adventure, as 
told in Letters to his Mother and 
Father. With 30 Illustrations 
(Bles ; 15s.). Luckier than Trelawny 
in having sympathetic and helpful 
parents, in a comparatively short 
life he was able to realise many of 
his ideals, to visit a large part of 
the globe, and to re-enact various 
historic exploits, such as Byron’s 
swimming of the Hellespont. This 
feat Halliburton accomplished during 
a tour of Greece ‘“‘in the wake of 
Ulysses.”” At other times he climbed 
the Matterhorn, flew to Everest, 
and emulated Hannibal by crossing 
the Alps on an elephant. He had a 
genuine love of history, art, litera- 
ture, and the grandeur of nature. 
Moreover, he could impart his 
enthusiasm to others by voice and 
pen, while his genial disposition won 
him friends wherever he went. In 
a passage that sums up his purpose 
in life we read: *“* Travel and adven- 





his natural affections. His father NS 
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ture ‘for to admire and for to see, 
for to behold this world so wide’ 





put him into the Navy, but refused 
to have him home on leave—a bitter 


disappointment which made him feel Ni The address 
an outcast. He liked the rough life should be 

at sea, however, and gained a Pony ig 
certificate of good conduct. Unruly in 
during periods of inactivity, he LOCK letters 
enjoyed storm and stress and was Fp Ae 


cool and efficient in time of danger. 
He might have had a distinguished 
naval career if the petty tyrannies 
of certain officers had not aroused 
his mutinous instincts. 


While serving in-a frigate bound N 
for India in 1807 Trelawny plotted 
with a fellow-midshipman to escape 
from bondage and revenge them- 
selves on their chief tormentor, a 
lieutenant. On shore leave in Bombay 
he met this man by chance, thrashed 
him, and would have killed him 
but for the intervention of his 
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own companion, a mysterious 
stranger to whom he had 
attached himself. The stranger 
(named de Ruyter) helped him to avoid arrest, gave him 
refuge, and eventually invited him to command a ship in 
an expedition. Trelawny gleefully accepted, and in doing 
so practically deserted from the Navy, but he never 
admitted the fact, and no penalty ever overtook him. 
Ostensibly. a trader, de Ruyter proved to be in reality a 
privateer with two armed vessels flying the French flag. 
In some ways a man of high character, hating unscrupulous 
plutocrats who oppressed the natives, he was a kind of 
Robin Hood of the sea. He won Trelawny’s hero-worship, 
and exercised a permanent influence on him. In de Ruyter’s 
service the “ young buccaneer” got his fill of blood and 
adventure, in fights with pirates and slave-tradcrs, or the 
capture of merchantmen and treasure-ships. 


for naval or military service whose ress is c/o G. 


African Force, and to ~~ only of H.M. ships — Ro v4; Fleet auxiliaries and Merchant Navy vessels vale Be 
add O., London) which are in the Eastern Mediterranean. 


Shelley and Jane Williams, after the boating tragedy off 
Lerici. It was news to me that Shelley, who could not 
swim, had previously had three narrow escapes from 
drowning and on one of these occasions had been saved by 
Trelawny. Later, Trelawny himself was nearly swept over 
Niagara while swimming too near the Falls. He was indeed 
one who lived dangerously. That incident occurs in a 
chapter which will appeal to American readers. It describes 
Trelawny’s travels in the States in 1833, his delight in the 
great rivers and forests, and his interest in American demo- 
cratic institutions. “ The Sovereign people,” he wrote, 
“are working out this grand experiment—that all men are 
born free and equal. The only blot on their charter, slavery, 
will gradually disappear.” He bought a slave in South 
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es This story of Halliburton’s 
should be romantic travels and pilgrimages 
——— 4 makes delightful reading, and every- 
—- one must grieve that disaster 


prematurely ended a life which, 
in an age of despotic cruelty, 
was devoted to the diffusion of 
happiness through appreciation of 
“whatsoever things are lovely and 


CLAUDE AUCHINLECK, of good report.” In March, 1939, 
593 of our issuc of he sailed from Hong Kong in a 
Chinese junk specially built for 

him there and named “ Sca 

The service is available, # Dragon,” intending to cross the 
Pacific to San Francisco, where 


the craft was to form a 
feature of the World’s’ Fair, 
or Golden Gate International Exposition. On March 24 
a radio message from the ‘Sea Dragon,” reporting 
gales, was received by a liner. Nothing more was ever 
heard of the junk and her crew, despite extensive 
search by an American warship and her four naval 
*planes. Thus, in his death, Richard Halliburton 
emulated Shelley; one cast ashore in a Mediterranean 
storm; the other received into the vastness of the 
Pacific—in the words of Barrie, “an awfully big 
adventure.” 


Several other books representing the adventurous 
spirit in modern life, and already mentioned on this 
page, must be reserved for a later occasion. 
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PETROL RATIONS AND OIL TANKERS: 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 


AN ANALYSIS FOR CAR OWNERS. 


Artist G. H. Davis. 














THE BASIC ALLOWANCES 
FOR THE MONTHS OF 
AUGUST, SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER. 
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4,919,000 PRIVATE MOTOR VEHICLES WERE REGISTERED —— oe) 
IN GREAT BRITAIN DURING THE YEAR, pO 000 CARS seit 





A MODERN BRITISH TANKER 1S CAPABLE OF STORING | O00 
OF PETROL, WHICH IN WARTIME HAS TO BE BROUGHT bv) THESE: 
THROUGH ALL THE PERILS OF THE SEA. 















THE BASIC ALLOWANCE 
IS ESTIMATED ON THE FOLLOWING 
FIGURES OF MILEAGE. 
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THE MILEAGE IT 1S ASSUMED YOU 
CAN DO ON BASIC ALLOWANCES. 
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A DIAGRAMMATIC EXPLANATION SETTING OUT THE RELATIVE BASIC PETROL ALLOWANCES FOR PRIVATE CARS FOR AUGUST, 
SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, AND SHOWING THE ESTIMATED MILEAGE CAPACITY FOR CARS OF VARYING HORSE-POWER. 


A vital fact not easily kept perpetually in mind, but which calls for full realisation 
before the vast implications of petrol supply and war activity can be rightly com- 
prehended, is that practically all the petrol we need, not only for the growing 
air offensive on Germany and occupied territories and for Britain's mechanised 
forces, but even for private use, is of necessity brought from overseas in the 
teeth of one of the bitterest battles in all history—the Battle of the Atlantic. 
A modern British oil-tanker is capable of taking three million gallons, which—as 
is shown in the drawing above—is under the total amount allowed for August, 
September and October for 250,000 private cars of only 10 h.p., with the basic 
ration at 15 units. Thus the urgent necessity for rigid economy by public 





organisations no less than by the public themselves is immediately apparent. Indeed, 
when it is calculated that (assuming that a million or less private motor-vehicles 
are in commission to-day of the 1,919,000 registered in Great Britain during 1938) 
the petrol total provided for on basic allowances alone for August, September and 
October of 15,500,000 gallons exceeds the capacity of five large tankers, and is 
only a small proportion of the enormous quantities consumed by the Royal Air 
Force, the Army and the Royal Navy, not to mention the large number of buses, 
lorries, taxis and other petrol-driven vehicles in circulation, the right conservation 
and judicious consumption of this “ life-blood’’ of modern war and civic activity 
becomes a matter of high strategy. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL TWELVE-HOUR BLOSSOMS OF THE SPIDER- 











By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” ‘‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


HE study of living bodies, whether of plants or 
animals, assures an inexhaustible source of 
interest and inspiration, and that interest is immensely 
increased when these two great groups are considered 
in relation to one another. Between the two, indeed, 
no great gulf is fixed, in spite of the obvious differences 
between a cabbage and a caterpillar! For some of 
the lowliest plants and animals have so much in 
common that neither the botanist nor the zoologist 
can draw a sharp dividing line between them. 
But plant-life, be it noted, forms the root-stock of 
animated nature, and the processes of evolution 
which have arisen therefrom ; for the plants alone 
can convert non-living matter into living tissues, on 
which, directly or indirectly, the animals depend for 
their very existence. Their food, in short, must 
be a complex of organised substances, furnished 
either by the plants or the bodies of other 
animals. 
From the evolutionist’s point of view, the study 
of plant-life has this advantage: that we can 
measure the malleability of living matter apart 
from any interference from factors which may 
be due to the stimulus of use brought into being 
by the freedom of movement enjoyed by animals. 
This malleability shows us that plants can, and 
do, adjust themselves to the conditions imposed 
by the struggle for existence in the vitally important 
matter of feeding and reproduction, as well as 
to physical conditions. But a new factor appears 
when we turn to the animals, where the freedom of 
movement, to which I have just referred, and 
the increased geographical range carries them 
into areas relatively remote from the centre of 
dispersal, for this commonly demands adjustments 
to new conditions. And another and most important 
factor came into play with the evolution of 
“‘consciousness’’ and choice. The development of 
consciousness has taken long ages. We can 
study the process to-day in the ants, bees and 
other insects, and in the spiders, gradually 
developing among the higher forms of vertebrates 


until it reaches to something like perfection 
in man. ¢ 
We find this “‘ malleability’’’ of plants to be 


very real when we come to survey whole groups 
of families, genera and species, and note the 
differences they display in flowers, fruit and 
leaves, for example. 





2. THE BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS OF TRADESCANTIA, 
THREE PETALS, AND THE 


SERVING AS A LURE TO INSECTS OUT FOR NECTAR. 


Under a high-powered microscope the sap can readily be seen circulating round the walls of the separate 
cells, or chambers, of which each hair is built up. 


Photographs 1 and 2 by Harold Bastin ; 3 by W. G. Kennings-Kilbourn. 


Let me cite, by way of illustration, some quite 
unusual features found in the flowers of the ‘ spider- 
wort’ (Tradescantia), which I, so to speak, stumbled 
across the other day when my attention was arrested 
by the gorgeously tinted petals of a clump of spider- 
worts growing in my garden. Though they always 
gave me pleasure, I had never, till then, closely 
examined them, and I was well rewarded. These 
flowers, it may be remembered, are borne in a cluster 


** FLOWER-OF-A-DAY,” SHOWING THE 
STAMENS RISING FROM A CLUSTER OF DELICATE HAIRS 
(ENLARGED.) 


springing from the base of a pair of sword-shaped 
leaves, with inturned edges, and growing at right 
angles to the long axis of the stalk, giving, as it has 
always seemed to me, a rather tangled and untidy 
effect to the plant as a whole. I shall ignore them in 
future for the sake of the curious and most interesting 





I. A NATURAL CLUMP OF THE SPIDER-WORT (TRADESCANTIA 
VIRGINIANA), OR “ FLOWER-OF-A-DAY ""—GIVING A GENERAL 
IMPRESSION OF ITS HABIT OF GROWTH, AND THE WAY IN 
WHICH THE FLOWERS ARE ALL KEPT IN THE OPEN AIR. 
The blossoms are of an exquisite violet colour enhanced by rich, yolk-yellow 
anthers. The petals last only twelve hours, or even less, opening between 
5 and 6 a.m., and shrivelling up 
tween 4 and 5 p.m. * 
features displayed by the 
blossoms, which are of an 
exquisite violet colour en- 
hanced by rich yolk-yellow 
anthers. Their supporting 
stamens seem to grow from 
a cluster of strangely deli- 
cate, almost filmy, hairs 
arising from the roof of 
the ovary. They shall be 
described in more detail 
presently. But as the petals 
wither their sepals rise up, 
concealing these now un- 
sightly splendours. The 
effect of this closing up of 
the sepals is to produce 
the appearance of pendant 
clusters of unopened 
flowers. 

The petals, I find, last 
but twelve hours or even 
less, opening between 5 and 
6 a.m., and shrivelling 
up between 4 and 5 p.m. 
There are some otk er flowers 
which have an even shorter 
life. The interpretation of 
this fleeting life of the 
blossoms given in the text- 
books is not convincing, 
but it has earned for 
Tradescantia the name of “ Flower-of-a-day.” 

The hairs surmounting the ovary and surrounding 
the stamens are clearly seen in Fig. 2, greatly enlarged. 
They have long been famous among botanists because, 
under a high power of the microscope, the sap can 
readily be seen circulating round the walls of the 
separate cells, or chambers, of which each hair is built 
up. A similar circulation of the cell-sap goes on through 
every one of the countless cells which form the tissues 


or substance of the whole plant, but it can rarely be 
seen going on save in these hairs of Tradescantia and 
a few other plants. 

It is said that these remarkable hairs of Tradescantia 
are eaten with relish by its insect visitors, which are 
attracted by its flowers in anticipation, so to speak, 

of a sip of nectar, and when finding none of the usual 

kind discover that these hairs are very juicy and 

sweet to the taste. They probably, indeed, exude a 

scent imperceptible to human nostrils. In some of 

the mulleins (Verbascum) and the pimpernel 

(Anagallis) staminal hairs are found answering 

- to those of the spider-wort. These hairs appear 
to be represented in several species of Lysimachia 
by small, wart-like bodies whose juicy cells are 
sucked and sometimes eaten by insects; and 
similarly in the flowers of the snowflake (Leucojum 
vernum) the ovary is covered with a cushion-like 
mass of cells surrounding the style, or pistil, and 
these also serve as a lure to insects which, coming 
to the feast, get dusted with pollen, to be trans- 
ferred to the pistils of neighbouring flowers and 
thus effect their fertilisation. 

A further and very singular modification of 
the imsect-lure of the snowflake is found in 
different species of Eremurus, which are members 
of the Liliacee. When the flower-buds open, the 
petals spread out flat and surround the still-closed 
anthers like a six-rayed star; but as soon as the 
anthers break open and expose their sticky, orange- 
coloured pollen the petals roll up into a shriveiled, 
dirty brown ball, much as in Tvradescantia ; 
but from these shrivelled-up petals spring six 
thick, greenish swellings. These are really the 
juicy veins of the under-surfaces of the petals, but, 
curiously enough, bear a close resemblance to 
green aphides. Now, there is a fly (Syrphus pirastrt) 
which is known to seek for aphides, and it is 
apparently quite deceived by these pseudo-aphides, 
since it pierces these rolled-up petals- just as 
it would aphides, and in doing this _ it 
becomes loaded with the pollen from the anthers 





3. A FLOWER-HEAD OF TRADESCANTIA RISING FROM A 


SHQRT STALK BETWEEN TWO VERY LONG, SWORD-SHAPED 
LEAVES WITH UPTURNED EDGES FORMING A_ TROUGH. 


The leaves stand almost at right angles with the main axis of the 

stem. Below the open flower are a number of spent flowers enclosed 

between their sepals (seen bent down under the open flower at the 
top of the picture). 


and, presently, continues its hunt ‘for fresh 
sources of this coveted food, which it conveys to 
the stigmas of other flowers. 

Crumpled and rolled-up petals of this kind 
exuding a sticky juice are found also in calandriniu 
and villaysia, and in like manner are sought by 
flies which, after their feast, carry away the 
pollen which has fallen on them to deposit it on 
other flowers ! 
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PART OF AN AUTOGRAPHED MS. BY KEATS, “ISABELLA, OR THE POT OF BASIL,” 
the ‘ WHICH FETCHED £300 AT SOTHEBY'S: IT WAS SOLD ON BEHALF OF THE TORQUAY 7 
nge- BRANCH OF THE ROYAL NAVY COMFORTS FUND. 
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A CHASED JAMES I. SILVER-GILT STEEPLE-CUP AND COVER, WITH V-SHAPED BOWL AND 
DOMED COVER. DATED 1604, AND WITH A SHIELD PRICKED WITH A COAT-OF-ARMS. FROM 
LORD MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU’S COLLECTION. SOLD FOR £1000 AT CHRISTIE’S. 
| santana ota — aii 
ONCE THE PROPERTY OF MADAME 
DE POMPADOUR: THE COVER OF 
““L'ELOGE DE LA FOLIE£,” TRANS- 
LATED FROM ERASMUS, CONTAINING 
THIRTEEN PLATES. IN RED MOROCCO 
be WITH THE POMPADOUR’S ARMS. 
SOLD FOR £100 AT SOTHEBY'S. 
rg - 
A SILVER QUEEN ANNE PLAIN OBLONG INKSTAND, WITH RAISED BORDER AND BALWSTER 
FEET, FITTED WITH CYLINDRICAL TAPER-BOX WITH TAPER-HOLDER AND TWO INK 
a: 2 AND SAND VASES. BY DAVID WILLAUME, 1703. FETCHED £378. 
PED 
GH. LTHOUGH in the throes of war, interest in the fine arts to collectors shows no sign 
the of diminishing. The prices paid for objets d’art at Messrs. Sotheby's on August 11 
> and 12, and at Messrs. Christie's on the 13th, were excellent, the old silver put up for 
auction at the latter sale, the property of Mrs. Sydney Loder, being very notable, 
especially the exquisite James I. steeple-cup of 1604, for which £1000 was paid. The 
esh gem of Sotheby's autograph MSS. sale was the first six stanzas of Keats’ poem, of 
to 48 lines, entitled ‘‘ Isabella, or the Pot of Basil,’ an early draft, with differences in the 
text as printed by H. Buxton Forman. Miss Amy Lowell, in her ‘“‘ John Keats" 
ind (Vol. I., p. 596), says that the poem was begun at Hampstead in February 1818, but 
nid Vi er rn 4 mostly written at Teignmouth in March and April of that year. At the end of the 
by 7 A CHARLES II. FLAGON, CHASED WITH FORMAL A COMMONWEALTH PLAIN SILVER stanzas—of which we reproduce two in facsimile—is a note ‘‘ Thursday. A letter by 
the FOLIAGE, DATED 1674, NO INSCRIPTION. TANKARD, PRESENTED BY SIR THOS. to-morrow's post will find John at Teignmouth, G.K.”, ‘ John" being the poet and 
on WEIGHT, 62 0Z. 17 DWT. SOLD AT CHRISTIE’S HAMFSON TO THE CITY OF OXFORD, ““G.K."" George Keats. The MS. was given by Charles Brown, Keats’ friend, to 


FOR £502 16s. 1660. REALISED £465 AT CHRISTIE’S. George Wightwick. After spirited bidding it sold for £300. 
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T is impossible not to begin with Karel Capek : though 

“The Cheat,” alas, is only a fragment—nothing like 

a bookful. But it has such ease. Straight away you feel 

its charm, you glide into it with a thrill of pleasure and 

expectation. This is the magic art, very takingly disguised 
as mere gossip. 

What are we to think of Bedtich Foltf¥n ? He was a 
fraud, of course ; his “‘ grand opera ” was a joke. But—had 
he any talent? Might he, possibly, have done something ? 
And if not, how did he come by the obsession that drove 
him crazy ? Those who knew the “ maestro”’ at different 
stages of his life are asked to bear witness. 

First, the school friend. Bedtich cut a wretched figure 
at school; he was poor, awkward, horribly vain, madly 
touchy and conceited—and, above all, “a hopeless funk.” 
Almost any question in class could reduce him to gulping 
imbecility. None of the boys liked him; only Simek tried 
to help him a little, and so it chanced that they became 
friends. And then the ugly duckling revealed himself. He 
was a musician, an artist; he was leading a double life. 
Inspiration had come two years before, when he had 
attended a concert and beheld a maestro with wild hair 
sweep the keys. (Folt$n’s own hair was long and curly, and 
he doted on it.) Away from school, he was a different 
being ; he led an artist’s proper life, ‘‘ frightfully instinctive 
and sensual ”’ ; lovely high-born women sought his love. . . . 
Well, Simek thought it all rather queer ; but he too was at 
the romantic age. 

In the end they quarrelled. For Simek wrote verses, 
and Bedfich pestered him into showing them, and took 
mortal umbrage at the idea of giving them back. The school- 
girl Jitka was his next confidant. In her set it was done to 
idolise “‘ the beautiful scholar,’ with his long hair ; and she 
was the one preferred—and he told her all about his passions, 
and how her love had redeemed him, and how he couldn’t 
make up his mind: should he devote himself to music or 
poetry ? He couldn’t bear to give up either ; he had such 
a genius for both. And Jitka said : Why not be like Wagner, 
write his own operas ? 

That pleased him hugely ; but very soon they fell out. 
And the young man who shared his “ digs” at college simply 
loathed him. By then he was a professing lady-killer ; 
and such a snob. And full of horrible zsthetic jargon. 
Art was “ sexual conduct ”’ ; it was orgiastic, exhibitionist, 
and so forth. Then, before taking his degree, he married a 
little bourgeoise with some house property. 

His wife’s account of things is rather confused. She 
didn’t know about art; she was quite prepared to think 
her husband a genius, and his opera a chef d’@uvre. (For 
he was now writing and composing an opera, the famous 
‘* Judith.”) Only creation, she decided, must be queer 
work. And his big parties were a nuisance ; and she didn’t 
take to his Bohemian friends. Then there were the 
women he had to chase, for “ experience.”” But what 
divided them at last was the money question ; when he 
began to “sign cheques,” there was nothing for it but 
divorce. She bore no malice, poor woman. 

So it goes on. We hear of 
Foltfn as a Maecenas; bit by bit 
we learn the facts about his 
* Judith ”’—he didn’t write it; 
but he went mad over it, which 
surely makes it his in a sense. 
Capek hadn’t reached that great 
scene; it would have been in- 
tensely painful, the cruellest of 
exposures—it is even painful at 
second hand. Yet the early 
chapters are a delight. You never 
get as far as liking the wretched 
hero; he has no good points at 
all. But you are somehow not 
disgusted. And every “ witness ”’ 
is so attractive; there is so much 
penetration and profound humour. 
The moral was to be a statement 
on art; it had just begun to 
develop —it remains unfinished. 
But there’s the story. We can 
think it out for ourselves. 

To fill up, we have Capek’s 
broadcast on England, and sundry 
commemorative pieces. The 
broadcast would be apt to give 
an English reader swelled head ; 
the other pieces are more likely to 
fill him with guilt and sadness. 
It is as though we had betrayed 
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writes of those who make arms—or use them to destroy 
freedom : who despise righteousness. 

Of course, he says a great deal too on the other side. 
The nerve of this book is the conflict between Temujin 
(Genghis Khan) and his sworn brother Jamuga, who 
believes in peace and goodwill. But we are not allowed to 
respect Jamuga—not, at least, until the very end. Or may 
we respect him ...? I’m afraid Mr. Caldwell wants to 
run with the hare and hunt with the hounds. 

But he is a born story-teller, even when he hasn’t much 
of a plot. “‘ The Earth is the Lord’s ” should have been a 





WING COMMANDER H. 1. EDWARDS, V.C., D.F.C.: A POR- 
TRAIT BY ERIC KENNINGTON OF THE FIRST AUSTRALIAN 
AIRMAN V.C. OF THE WAR. 


On July 21 last the King conferred on Acting Wing Commander 
(now promo’ H. Edwards the Victoria Cross for gallantry 
in leading a daring and hazardous daylight bombing attack on 
Bremen on July 4, which was pressed home at a — of little 
over 5O ft. Above is reproduced a charcoal portrait by Mr. Eric 
Kennington of this twenty-six-year-old pilot of No. 105 Bomber 


Squadron, the first Australian airman V.C. of the war. 








it’s useless to pretend he wasn’t thinking of Hitler, 
some of the time. 

Which brings us to a war story. The transition is really 
no such thing—it is a long jump—and with Miss Helen 
Beauclerk I feel more comfortable. She writes of our war, 
as lived by two women, two non-combatants—the English 
Jane, and the French Adéle; the scene shifts back and 
forth, and there is no link except their fondness for each 
other. Adéle is married ; her husband is away fighting, her 
husband’s people think of nothing but self and gain. Of 
such stuff traitors are made. Jane is companion to the 
lovely, hyper-sensitive Mrs. Daleson ; and the real triumph 
of “ Shadows on a Wall”’ is the collapse—so utter, grievous, 
inevitable—of Mrs. Daleson. She has always been the 
most important thing in her world; wealth, position, beauty, 
personal charm, have made her an autocrat. And now the 
war has dethroned her. She can’t compete ; she goes from 
civilised despair to resentment, anger, frantic possessiveness, 
isolation—and complete apathy. ‘As long as they don’t 
come here——”’ Till in the end she can’t live. It is 
beautifully done, without stress ; every impression in the 
book is right and moving. 

‘“* Walk Into My Parlour ” is the story of a fake medium. 
Emma begins her tricks as a child ; her sister, Lily, is the 
beauty, she is neglected—and so she stages a poltergeist. 
The grown-up Lily has a young man: but Emma has 
“ gifts.” Later, she too acquires a man; but wifehood is 
not eternally amusing, and in a fit of boredom she resumes 
her traffic with the occult. It is all plain cheating, almost 
wholly conscious. And, of course, one day she makes a slip ; 
but slips are not fatal to her kind, and when last we see her, 
she is still at it. I have given a poor account of Miss Lane's 
novel—admirably true to life, often witty, not quite 
sustained enough. 

““No One Now Will Know” concerns the passing of 
time, the iniquity of oblivion. We travel backwards: 
first, a group of bright young people, in 1939, on the Riviera. 
One of them nonchalantly claims “‘a great-uncle Lucy, 
buried at Nice.” Lucy, and at Nice! But how priceless ! 
How fantastic! Why in the world... ? Then we are in the 
childhood of Lucy’s daughter. She had never seen him, to 
remember ; she rarely thought of him—but at least she 
knew a little of what had happened. And then the story 
itself. Which turns out rather thin; but the middle part, 
the scenes at Rock Place, are Miss E. M. Delafield at her 
most enchanting. 

“The Man of Promise” is a youth destroyed by his 
mother’s tyranny ; he adores her—and for that very reason 
he can’t grow up. To Lydia, a doctor, and accustomed to 
“problem children,” the case is clear. She begins by 
despising Cecil; then she pities him, then she decides to 
cure him—and they are married. Then she falls desperately 
in love with him ; but she won’t speak out, and thanks to 
her patronising airs and his mother’s scheming, he turns 
against her. Miss Wade has patched up a happy ending, 
which I thought wrong. 

“The Beehive” is a Yorkshire mill, and we share its 
life, and the lives of those em- 
ployed in it, for three days. The 
Grand Hotel method. An abortive 
strike, an accident and an elope- 
ment are the chief events. They 
left me rather unsatisfied ; Miss 
Williams has an artist’s eye, and 
plenty of feeling, but she could 
do with a story. 

Then a couple of translations, 
which I have left over, not on their 
demerits, but because they ’re hard 
to fit in. Kazimierz Przerwa- 
Tetmajer was first of all a poet, and 
“Tales of the Tatras,” though in 
prose, is essentially a poet’s work. 
Wild, vigorous, archaic yarns from 
the Polish highlands, with a style 
peculiarly their own, and abounding 
in actual verse—how can the trans- 
lator do justice to them? Though 
a fine attempt has been made, and 
they are too good to miss. 

Robert Crottet’s “* Maouno ” is 
a reindeer ; and his little story is a 
love-song to the Far North. He 
has lived up there; he adores the 
Lapps, their country, their super- 
stitions, and all about them. It 
makes a change. | a 








BOOKS REVIEWED. 
The Cheat. By Karel Capek. (Allen 
and Unwin; 7s. 6d.) 


““ SERGEANT T. 3RAY, V.C.””: ANOTHER POSTHUMOUS 


a dear friend. A POSTHUMOUS PORTRAIT OF FLYING OFFICER 


Mr. Taylor Caldwell is the very GARLAND, V.C., R.A.F., ONE CF THE FIRST TWO PORTRAIT OF ONE OF THE FIRST TWO V.C.’S 


OF THE WAR, BY FRANK E, BERESFORD.—-OFFICIALLY 





opposite of unassuming. He likes v.c."S OF THE WAR, BY. FRANK E. BERESFORD.— 
vast themes, and treats them at 
immense length, with stunning 
blood - and- thunder romanticism. 
He is not a favourite of mine; but 
1 may be wrong, and in any case 
he stands out. You remember 
“Dynasty of Death”? Well, this is the same book— 
to all intents and purposes—only it ’s about Genghis Khan. 
Of course, the plot is different, and the people ; but morally 
speaking, we have been here before. Mr. Caldwell sings 
the enemies of the human race—the apostles of “* survival ” 
and the struggle for existence, of force and fraud. He 


dive-bombed 


OFFICIALLY COMMISSIONED 1940. 

These posthumous portraits, of the pilot and navigator respectively of an aircraft which, with four others, successfully 

the Maastricht Bridge over the Albert Canal during the German invasion of Belgium and Holland, com- 

Flying Officer Garland was the formation leader of the attacking aircraft, of clerk. (Gollancs ; 8s.) 

which only one returned, while the success of the attack was stated to be largely due to the “ coolness, courage and ie '™ 
resource’ with which Sergeant Gray navigated the leading machine. 


memorate the first two V.C.’s of the war. 


vast prose ‘ Tamburlaine ’—he should have dropped the 
moral debates and let rip. For that’s the bent of his 
genius. The archaic style, unfortunately, has got him down ; 
he uses it only in dialogue, and then not much, but it leads 
to horrid little bits of grammar like: ‘“ He knowest no 
compromise.” I shan’t say much of the application ; only 


COMMISSIONED 1940. The Earth is the Lord’s. 


By Taylor 
Caldwell. (Collins ; 9s. 6d.) 
Shadows on a Wall. By Helen Beau- 


Walk Into My Parlour. By Margaret 
Lane. (Heinemann ; 9s. 6d.) 

No One Now Will Know. By E. M. Delafield. (Macmillan ; 8s. 6d.) 

The Man of Promise. By Rosalind Wade. (Cassell ; 8s. 6d.) 

The Beehive. By Winifred Williams. (Faber and Faber; 7s. 6d.) 

Tales of the Tatras. By Kazimierz Przerwa-Tetmajer. (Minerva ; 
7s. 6d.) 

Maouno. By Robert Crottet. (Routledge ; 7s. 6d.) 
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Correct us if we’re wrong 


A little-known electrical engineer, at a well-known town in the Midlands, has to deliver 230 volts to a country 
distri¢t which is hardly known at all. But volts are peculiar things and prefer-to travel on such journeys in hordes of 
33,000 or so. Objecting to this overcrowding the engineer at the other end pushes the 33,000 volts through a 


transformer which sorts them out into more reasonable quantities. The transformer gets very hot in the process 


TUBE PRODUCTS LTD 
TUBES LTD 

WELDLESS STEEL TUBE CO LTD 
ACCLES & POLLOCK LTD 
BRITANNIA TUBE-CO LTD 
CHESTERFIELD TUBE CO LTD 
HOWELL & CO LTD 
PRODUCTS PERFECTA TUBE CO LTD 

. REYNOLDS TUBE CO LTD 
TALBOT-STEAD TUBE CO LTD 


and has to be efficiently cooled, by means of oil passing through 
tubes. You see what this is leading to, don’t you? Steel Tubes 
again! And appropriately enough Electrically Welded Steel Tubes. 
TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD. stee. tuses apvisory CENTRE 


ASTON -« BIRMINGHAM « ENGLAND Manufacturers (particularly those concentrating 


on export business) who need advice or information on any job where steel tubes might 





help, will find the Steel Tubes Advisory Centre ready to assist them in every possible way. 
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----mMmimne was a 


full-blooded effort 


We can’t all go up ourselves and knock 
Germany out of the sky, but we can all 
claim a share in the R.A.F.’s knock-out 
blows. 

We shall all be proud to tell our children 
of the part we played — if we put our backs 
into fighting the war. Kill the fires, guard 
the countryside, bring food out of the soil, 
speed the factories — yes. But one more 
thing. DON’T SPEND A SHILLING 
YOU CAN SAVE. 

Save all you can and put it into the war 
against Hitlerism. Bluntly — if you aren’t 
doing this (whatever else you do) you aren’t 
doing your bit. 


Buy. 
3% Defenee 
Bonds 


An ideal investment for everybody 











Issued by The National Savings Committee, London 


AuG. 23, 1941 
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ALWAYS TOGETHER 


“Black & White” and complete enjoyment always go 
together. This grand old blend has a flavour and character 


that place it on the pinnacle of popularity everywhere. 


BLACK WHITE 


Ve the Scotch! 
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BULLDOG BREED 


OULD any two words in any language describe more succinctly the cool- 
blooded courage of the men of the Mercantile Marine—men of untrum peted 


fame and whose very conditions of li fe demand plain service without * “ decorations.” 





% ; * * * 
In past announcements Reynolds have paid tribute to the fighting forces. Now—on 
behalf of a grateful Nation —they devote this advertisement to the gallant men of the 


sea. So to the oft-quoted pan - Let us now praise famous men, Reynolds suggest 


this addition :s * * ‘“and the unknown GENTLEMEN of the Mercantile Marine . 
Unsung Heroes - ee God Bless them. 

















RODS - SECTIONS - SHEET - STRIP IN “HIDUMINIUM” ALUMINIUM ALLOYS 
REYNOLDS TUBE CO. LIMITED, AND REYNOLDS ROLLING MILLS LIMITED, BIRMINGHAM 
















FULL SPEED 
AHEAD! 


Naval Officers, whether stepping 
ashore and requiring renewals, 
or newly gazetted and needing 
complete kit, will find they can 
get everything they want from 
Moss Bros. right away. We 
need hardly add that outfits 
are correct to Naval pattern 
to the last detail, that our 
quality of workmanship and 
material has satisfied the 
Senior Service for over 
fifty years. Our service of 
ready for wear Officers’ 
uniforms applies in no less 
degree to the Army and R.A.F. 
and our branches are now located 
at a score of easy to reach 
centres in Great Britain. 
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HARRIS TWEED 


NTIL ‘the tumult and the virgin Scottish wool at the homes of 
shouting dies’ his suitof “Harris the Islanders of the Outer Hebrides. 
Tweed’”’ will see him through. The mark on the cloth is a guarantee of 
Harris Tweed endorses his good origin and ‘distinguished service’ alike. 
Naval, Military & R.A.F, Outfitters. taste, good sense, good patriotism, H A RRIS TWEED 
1ls0 3/5 Upper Union St., Aldershot; 76 Park St., Bristol ; COVENT GARDEN good economy. Every yard of Harris 
5 St. Ann's 8q., Manchester; 13 ‘The Hard, Portemouth. Corner of King St. & Bedford St., W.C.2 is hand-woven from 100% pure Look for the Mark on the cloth 


ind at Boscombe, Camberiey, Dorking, ae eon a. TEMple Bar ‘na teed 
“i r 0 5 I ne 
pa MS, Se, Ss TSS \ 4077 THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD., 10 OLD JEWRY, LONDON, ENGLAND 


W.R.N.S.. A.T.S., W.A.A.F. (and other Women's 
Services) OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS made to measure 
at shortest notice. Also all accessories. 


MOSS 
BROS 


& COMPANY LIMITED 
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Some fellows make every pipe of Four Square last an hour and (> , 
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2 >» i emon Burley 
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Bermaline 3read, and so make sure they are LONDON CITY MISSION 
Bs ee eos Onin iam nt. Delicious, too. Ask 29a, Great College Street, MW astsniniter, SW. 
Bermaline, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 
“My thoughts grow in the aroma 
( of that particular tobacco.” 
4 (Earl Baldwin, Dundee, 1925.) 
1,9 per oz. Sold only sealed, in packets and tins 
PRESBYTERIAN MIXTURE 
A. GALE & CO., LTD., GLASGOW, C.I 
jp When you call at 
HALIFAX, Nova Scotia 
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MONTREAL, Quebec or 
VANCOUVER, British Columbia 
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Famous QUEENS 


HIGHLAND 
QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


owes its distinction to qualities 
conmon only to the very fine 
whiskies of which it is blended — 
mellowness and flavour induced 
by age. 

These exceptional whiskies are 
the product of long established 
distilleries owned by the largest 
independent distillers in Scotland. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., 
LEITH, EDINBURGH. 


Distilleries : 
Glen Moray—Glenlivet, Morayshire, and Glen- 
morangie, Ross-shire 
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or ctrain f i}, nam +n - eo ant 
tine strain of norses, gave a name to tne regiment. 


The Queens Says (2% DRAGOON GUARDS) 


The 3rd Regiment of Horse was raised in Called Princess of Wales’ Own Regiment of Horse in 1715; the 
Queen's Own Royal Regiment of Horse in 1729 and the 2nd (Queen's) Regiment of Dragoon Guards in 1746. 
Ordered to be mounted on bay horses and called Queen's Bays in 1767. Qualities common only to a particularly 







































There are those who work in the 
hope of reward and others who find 
their reward in their work. But all 
work seems like play when it is 
done to the accompaniment of 


PLAYER'S 


NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 











NYTEE Cases and 
Dress Cases 
AIRLIGHT Luggage 


PAKSWELL Wardrobe 
Cases 


Hide and Rawhide 
Cases 


Fibre Suitcases 
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ANTLER Travel Goods, in their variety 
and range, cover the needs of every 
traveller, week-end or ocean-bound. 
Combining strength with lightness, beauty 
of appearance with maximum capacity, 
they include such names—well-known to 
seasoned travellers—as the PAKSWELL 
Wardrobe Cases, NYTEE Cases and Dress 
Cases, and the famous AIRLIGHT Luggage 


ANTLER 


TRAVEL GOODS 


Monufoctured by 








1. B. BROOKS &@ CO. LTO.., BIRMINGHAM. 
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